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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

The efforts of certain national commis- 
ions to,determine by study and investiga- 
ion just where elementary education 
hould end and secondary education begin 
re interesting if for nothing more than 
ecause of the predilections and points of 
view that they reveal. The general ar- 
jumption seems to be that there is a discov- 
rable norm that may be expressed in a 
standard number of years, so that through- 
ut the country the duration of elementary 
ducation shall be the same. Tentatively 
rades one to six seem to have been set- 
ed upon as about the proper extent, with 
ff course one or more pre-school years 
added in communities that insist. 

The criterion commonly selected is that 
f academic attainment. The pupil should 
» his reading and arithmetic, with spell- 
ng and penmanship, so that he will have 
he ‘‘tools’’ with which to undertake seri- 
us, that is secondary, education. Morri- 
on refines on this by setting up the dis- 
inction that the pupil must first be able 
fo work without the constant guidance of 
he teacher. This happy consummation 
will be reached at different periods by dif- 
ferent children, but few will require as 
uch as five or six years. The difficulty of 
eciding as to when the pupil has become 
secondary’’ according to this test is ob- 


vious. As stated, it is purely a matter 
of opinion, and opinions differ. Being able 
to work alone with any degree of compe- 
tence in one type of activity does not mean 
being able to work alone in all types. More- 
over, children in the kindergarten fre- 
quently pursue their occupations for long 
periods without interruption from anyone. 
Morrison is evidently thinking of book 
work, for he frequently uses the word 
‘“study’’ and that is the ordinary concept 
of study. 

In his paper written as a discussion of 
the report on the Weet Commission, Dewey 
calls attention to the fallacy of trying 
to characterize elementary education as a 
time of merely formal acquisition. Schools 
exist to give children opportunity for 
growth and development as persons, not 
alone to equip them with a few social arts 
necessary for work in higher grades and 
for certain phases of the work of life. He 
indicates rather plainly also that the time- 
honored arrangement by which a teacher is 
assigned to a grade, to handle the same 
subjects and all of the subjects for a given 
elass, bidding the class ‘‘good-bye’’ and 
repeating the process next year, has had its 
day and should be discarded. His reason 
is that the teacher should be able to 
study adequately the traits and develop- 
ment of the pupils. If facility in putting 
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the pupils through their paces in formal 
drills were all that were required, no such 
suggestion need be made. 

The fact is we are in danger of ap- 
proaching school organization from the 
outside. The chief question we should ask 
is what sort of administrative unit will 
most economically provide the best pos- 
sible conditions for the educational activi- 
ties of the children. A small school is 
handicapped to begin with. The expense 
of providing all of the desirable facilities 
is prohibitive. Hence bring pupils together 
in sufficient numbers, if conditions will per- 
mit, to allow of full utilization of equip- 
ment and keep down costs. This argument 
has worked wonders for the so-called 
junior high schools. It is now affecting 
the elementary schools in the same way. 
The ‘‘spontaneous’’ popular demand for 
junior high schools—assiduously cultivated 


by a few professors of education—is now 
turning in an unforeseen way to the earlie; 
grades and soon all children will have 





swimming pools. 

The one thing above all others that 
articulators must pay attention to is th 
actual maturity of the pupils. No amount 
of legislating will ever make children alike 
or relieve any teacher or administrator of 
studying each pupil and trying to adapt 
the school environment to him. As com. 
pared with this principle, the question as 
to whether the traditional high school sub. 
jects as taught in European schools shall 
be introduced earlier is of small moment. 
We should not let our passion for system 
nor an uneasy conscience because of our 
departure from Old World practices 
blind us to realities. The system exists 
for the pupil, not the pupil for the 
system. 


THE PRINCIPALS’ GROUP VISIT AS AN EFFECTIVE DEVICE 
IN SUPERVISION 


Robert H. Lane 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 


Some five years ago the writer sug- 
gested to a group of principals interested 
in the improvement of their supervisory 
duties that it might prove helpful to visit 
each school in the district according to a 
carefully organized procedure. The con- 
tinued experiment over a period of years 
has proved the success of the plan, and for 
the sake of those who wish to experiment 
with this supervisory device the following 
outline is offered: 

1. It is advisable to limit the visiting 
group to from five to eight principals in 
order that the machinery of organization 
may not prove unwieldy, and to select prin- 
cipals in adjoining schools so that as many 


common problems as possible may arise as 
topics for group discussion. 

2. A day is selected for the visitation 
and a school is decided upon, either by 
invitation of the principal or by the choice 
of the group, or arbitrarily at the wish of 
the superintendent in charge. 

8. The principal to be visited and the 
group which will visit meet in the superin- 
tendent’s office a day or two before the 
date set for visitation, so that a plan of 
procedure may be outlined and discussed. 
It is pointed out that there are two major 
ends to be served: first, that the principal 
visited shall have the benefit of constructive 
criticism of his fellow principals, together 
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THE PRINCIPALS’ GROUP VISIT 3 


with the social training involved in listen- 
ing to possible adverse reports without 
losing his poise; second, that the group 
visiting shall be trained in good methods 
of visitation under careful direction. At 
this meeting the principal to be visited is 
instructed to have ready a mimeographed 
list of his teachers, together with their 
names, grades, and room numbers, and, if 
possible, a mimeographed sketch of the 
floor plans of his school plant. He is 
warned that while he will wish to notify 
his teachers of the impending visit, regular 
work is to be carried on and that no at- 
tempt must be made by the teachers to cre- 
ate an artificial atmosphere in their rooms. 
He is instructed to tell his teachers that 
the visitors come in a friendly spirit and 
that the proper relationship should be 
that of host and guest and not that of a 
superior officer inspecting a subordi- 
nate. 

The group which is to visit is asked to be 
present on the school playground at least 
30 minutes before the opening of school 
in the morning, so as to observe the organi- 
zation of the playground, the types of 
activities carried on, methods of discipline, 
types of conduct observed, the means em- 
ployed to bring the children into the build- 
ing at the opening of the day’s work— 
whether formal or informal passing in is 
the custom in this school, and the general 
attitude of pupils and teachers during the 
first hour of the morning. At nine o’clock 
the members of the visiting group are 
asked to report to the principal’s office, 
where they will be provided with the 
mimeographed lists of teachers referred to 
above, on which is indicated for each per- 
son certain teachers whom he is to visit, 
with the understanding that, while he 
makes himself primarily responsible for 
these persons, he may visit anywhere he 
pleases after the required visitations have 
been made. It has been found advisable 


to divide the number of teachers to be vis- 
ited equally among the visiting principals 
except that it is wise to select one of the 
visitors whose judgment is especially good 
and make him responsible for a quick sur- 
vey of the entire school. This person has 
no definite assignment except that he is 
to visit wherever he pleases and try to come 
into contact with as many phases of the 
school’s activities as possible. It is essen- 
tial that the superintendent in charge of 
the visiting day shall visit with his prin- 
cipals and, if possible, make himself re- 
sponsible for the visitation of a certain 
number of teachers. It is exceedingly help- 
ful if he accompanies one of the principals 
visiting, so that he may compare the prin- 
cipal’s judgment and skill in observation 
with his own. It is most essential that at 
this preliminary meeting thorough prepa- 
ration be made for the day’s visit, so that 
no principal will visit with a vague or hazy 
idea of what he is to do. 

4. The visiting principals usually assem- 
ble about 8:30 in the school yard and make 
a general inspection, following the instruc- 
tions given, with particular reference to 
determining whether there seems to be a 
well-organized activity program in the 
yard, or whether the children are playing 
in a haphazard manner. They notice also 
whether teachers are on duty and what 
the attitude of these teachers is toward the 
activities being carried on. The visitors 
are usually much interested in observing 
the manner in which the children pass into 
the building at nine o’clock—whether it is 
by means of warning and silence bells, by 
formal lines and by obvious military disci- 
pline, or whether it is the informal passing- 
in which is common in adult life. 

5. When the visitors gather in the prin- 
cipal’s office they are alert to notice the 
attitude of the principal himself—whether 
he is at ease, genial, courteous and well- 
poised, or nervous, worried, and excited. 
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They notice his attitude toward teachers 
and pupils who may be in the office, his 
method of organizing~his work, the ap- 
pearance of his office, and his ability to 
attend quietly and skillfully to the many 
annoying little duties incident upon the 
opening of school. 

6. The lists of teachers are now given 
out to the visitors and they separate to 
go to the assigned rooms. It is most essen- 
tial that the visitor have some <ofinite plan 
of observation in mind and after much 
experimentation the following blank seems 
to afford a definite basis for the report 
which will later be made to the principal 
of the school. 


7. The visitors are allowed to visit either 
one-half day or all day at their discretion, 
Those who are able to spend the entire 
day in visiting are always invited to lunch 
by the principal of the school, a very de. 
sirable procedure as it gives the visitors 
some idea of the social atmosphere of the 
school. 

8. The follow-up conference, which 
comes a day or two afterward in the super. 
intendent’s office, is of paramount impor. 
tance. It has been our custom to ask two 
or three representatives of the Course of 
Study Division to meet with the group so 
as to obtain their assistance on difficult 
problems of supervision which may arise 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Brier Cueck List ror OBSERVATION 
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THE PRINCIPALS’ GROUP VISIT 5 


in the course of discussion. The superin- 
tendent in charge usually begins the con- 
ference by reminding those present that 
visiting day serves a double purpose—to 
give the principal visited a clearer idea of 
his own school and to afford the visitors 
practice in observation under carefully 
controlled conditions. He then asks for 
general impressions of the school as a whole 
without reference to particular teachers at 
this stage, so as to build up in the minds 
of the visitors the background against 
which the school works. Each person in 
turn is asked to sum up briefly his general 
impression of the school and it is not very 
long before the principal visited will raise 
some question as to the validity of the view 
expressed, thus setting up a problem for 
general discussion, which is, of course, one 
of the prime purposes of the conference. 
For the sake of informality these reports 
are given verbally, but each visitor is ex- 
pected to bring to the conference a type- 
written report in duplicate covering his 
visit, one of which eventually becomes the 
property of the principal visited, the other 
being given to the superintendent in 
charge. A characteristic first view of a 
certain school is given verbatim below: 


The G. W. Blank School has a formal atmos- 
phere with a hospitable spirit. The teachers 
are friendly and visitors do not seem to bother 
them. The rooms with a few exceptions are 
not as attractive as they might be, but nowhere 
have conditions seemed so natural. Each 
teacher was evidently carrying on her regular 
work with only her usual amount of prepara- 
tion. During the first hour the children seemed 
suppressed and uninterested, but by the second 
hour much of the formal atmosphere of the 
classroom had disappeared and the children 
had become aroused enough for active partici- 
pation. 

The grounds at present are adequate enough 
to allow pupils sufficient room for any play- 
ground activity that is desirable for elementary 
children. And they do play! Numerous activi- 


ties were in progress, showing the well-di- 
rected guidance of teachers and principal. 

Response to signals was good. The children 
came into the building in an orderly manner 
and with little talking. But as soon as they 
entered the rooms their natural response was 
quelled, at least for the time. But the boys 
and girls are happy even if there is a more 
formal atmosphere than seems desirable. 

After visiting a number of the rooms and 
getting a general impression of the teaching 
staff, the teachers, with the exception of a few 
who are rather outstanding, are only an average 
group who are carrying on their teaching in the 
more or less accepted way of a few years ago. 

But, however formal the teaching, there is a 
most unusual codperative spirit in the school, 
everyone seeming to consider it a privilege to 
do all that she possibly can to make the school 
a happy place in which to live. 


It will be apparent from this brief ex- 
tract that a good general view of the school 
should present several worth-while prob- 
lems; for example, at a recent conference 
it was stated that a certain school was ex- 
ceedingly formal in the character of its 
discipline and that there were few, if any, 
worth-while activities. This at once 
brought up the problem, ‘‘What are the 
differences between a formal school and a 
truly socialized school?’’ And as a by- 
product of this discussion another problem 
was raised: ‘‘What activities are worth 
while? How shall one inaugurate them? 
How shall one check up on an activity to 
be sure that it is yielding desirable out- 
comes? Is it possible to change a formal 
teacher of the old school into a more mod- 
ern type of teacher?’’ 

Following this general view of the 
school, each of the visitors is asked to re- 
port on some of the teaching he has ob- 
served. A good plan to follow is to ask 
to have a report on either the best piece of 
teaching observed or the poorest, with the 
understanding that the speaker shall jus- 
tify his point of view by concrete instances 
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of good or poor teaching. Again it should 
be pointed out that this discussion of 
teacher values should lead to two very defi- 
nite ends: first, that the principal shall be 
presented with an analysis of a particular 
member of his corps in a helpful manner 
and, second, that this analysis shall raise 
for discussion points which might easily 
affect every school in the district. The fol- 
lowing analysis of a particular teacher will 
be of interest: 


To me, the most attractive room in the build- 
ing. Teacher had room in excellent condition 
—well-arranged, organized, neat, and pleasing 
to one. Mrs. —— was pleasant and lovely 
with her children, used praise for them and 
secured good results. She has a sweet person- 
ality, good voice, and one felt she knew just 
what to do, and how to do it. This assurance 
gave confidence to her children. I hope she 
won’t get spoiled from praise, as I felt she al- 
ready holds herself in high esteem. There was 
good board preparation for reading both in 
comprehension and in hard phrases of difficult 
words. These comprehension papers are cor- 
rected and kept in a book. I liked it so well 
that Mrs. —— loaned me one to show my teach- 
ers. Her room was full of devices and sys- 
tems. It was evident that that sort of work 
goes on all the time. 

After the opening exercises on happiness, she 
started a music lesson, so I left and returned at 
10:55 and stayed until 11:15. The children 
were dramatizing Pandora. This was nicely 
done, with children using it for their reading 
lesson. Next they played a game, reading 
phrases in order to learn difficult words in their 
reading. A good device. Much more effective 
than the same device tried in room ——. 


The following report} on an auditorium 
period raises some interesting questions: 
Auditorium—9 :00-9 :45 
Four rooms: 3rd and 4th grades 
Children came in most orderly. 
Too well-behaved while waiting for the pic- 
ture. Better than I can do. 


+ This is quoted verbatim et literatim. 


We grown-ups talk to our neighbors while 
we wait. 

Still-film : 

1. Washington, D. C. 
2. Primitive Indian Life. 

Children could not be expected to read these 
captions. 

Teachers made not a word of comment about 
the picture. Of course, so it is in real life, but 
would it not have been more homey and edu- 
cational to have had a teacher helping out with 
apt comments now and then? 

It was too quiet. I was not sure that the 
children were having fun. There was no ap- 
plause till led by a visitor and not real spon- 
taneity then. It couldn’t be, for it was not 
children’s applanse. 

The singing and dancing were good. 

I think that teachers and children both felt 
that they were under observation. 


Not all of our teachers are satisfac. 
tory teachers and the following report 
raises a personnel problem of some impor. 
tance: 


Mrs. —— had assigned an arithmetic lesson 
from the State text on short division. She in- 
formed the class that they would have just fif- 
teen minutes. A short time later she said, 
“Everyone working harder than this,” and yet 
the children seemed to be working well. I later 
saw her giving a music lesson which I consid- 
ered unsatisfactory. The class was not inter- 
ested although they gave fairly good attention 
and she herself was not well prepared. 

The room was most unattractive and when | 
went in the first period it was dark and gloomy. 
Little had been done to beautify it or give it 
color. The whole room looked drab. Devices 
to aid in teaching were not in evidence. 

Mrs. —— did not seem interested in teach- 
ing nor was there evidence of any preparation 
for the day’s work. ~I should consider her an 
almost doubtful teacher. 


One principal apparently found some 
things in her visit to take home to her 
own school, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract: 
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I visited Mrs. ——, B3-A3, at nine o’clock. 


‘Ger room was attractive, well arranged, and 


had some original things in it. 

Mrs. —— is one of those quiet, dignified, un- 
assuming persons who gets good results. Her 

harm and personality brought out the best in 
he children. The morning inspection took the 
form of a game, which is always an incentive 
for children. Mrs. —— showed thoughtfulness 
for her children when she told them not to put 
water on their hair these cold mornings. One 
group went to reading circle and two groups 
worked arithmetic at their seats. Those who 
remained at their seats were quietly given def- 
inite directions and they did exactly the right 
things. I looked at their seat work and mar- 
veled that each one had done his own work, 
and so neatly. 

Those who went to the circle moved quietly 
yet freely. Although a third grade worked on 
a First Reader, yet the words were within 
their reading ability. Before reading they 
worked on the hard words. After the reading 
lesson, which was about Carlos, Anita, and their 
mother sewing, Mrs. held up a child’s 
dress) The children then made their own 
sentences about the dress. This surely was a 
nice way to end the lesson. 

Her work table had plenty of material on it, 
both for reading and arithmetic. With Mrs. 
—’s permission, I copied off several different 
things which will be a help to my teachers. One 
set of cards will be a help in third grade for 
teaching days, months, name of school, ete. 
Another set of “true and false” questions was 
based on things in the room so the children 
would early learn there are some things that 
must be definitely answered. Mrs. —— im- 
pressed me as a good manager. This was an- 
other pleasant room, and I considered my time 
well spent. 





The following report afforded the su- 
perintendent in charge several interesting 
points for discussion with the principal; 
apparently this was an average teacher 
who had many excellent characteristics but 
Whose technique was deficient in certain 
particulars : 

Miss —— had much interesting handwork 





in evidence. Worn out rubber goods made fine 
purses, animals, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles pleasing and useful to a child. The art 
corners in the room were attractive and helped 
to add interest to the room. 

Reading 

Group I—The State Primer: “The Boy 
and the Goat,” page 50. 

The teacher apparently had three aims in 
mind: comprehension of text, acquisition of 
reading vocabulary, and good expression. 

In answering all questions about the story, 
the child repeated words of text without any 
apparent interest. The teacher did request 
that the child use his own words, but as she 
didn’t insist, the child continued to use the 
words of the text in a laborious manner. Words 
and phrases were written on the board while 
the child read in preparation for further drill 
of new or more difficult words. 

The lesson was too difficult tor this group, 
so little interest and enthusiasm could be ex- 
pected. The class had memorized the selection 
and so it was not evident that there was knowl- 
edge of the printed word. However, the class 
was well drilled on the words and phrases on 
the board and had some comprehension of the 
story. 

Judging from the reading lesson given, 
I should say that Miss —— is an average 
teacher. 


Sometimes it is desirable to end a con- 
ference by going back again to sum up the 
general view of a school as a whole. The 
following report is interesting as it points 
out a fact which was very apparent to the 
superintendent himself—a strange dis- 
crepancy between the socialized atmosphere 
of a large school as shown on the play- 
ground, in the halls, and in the inter-play 
between teachers and pupils and an ex- 
tremely formal kind of teaching prevailing 
in almost every classroom : J, 


Rather thrilling to park on the north side 
and look across a broad, artistic expanse lead- 
ing to an impressive looking building. Such 
an agreeable difference, such an improvement 
over the small shabby bungalows and the shabby 
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frame that had been on this plot of ground. 
The setting or placing of this elementary build- 
ing reminds one of what might be expected in 
a rich orange belt or in’a recently developed 
oil locality; but in a congested city—the days 
of miracles have not passed! The space set 
aside for beautification makes imperative the 
purchase of additional ground for play pur- 
poses. This is easily available in almost limit- 
less amount at the south of present quarters. 
The arrangement of the building is ideal, being 
H shape, with many exits, many stairs, no de- 
vious ways, easy access to grounds from all 
corners and middles. Everything new or re- 
newed. 

Kindergarten unit, 
seemed very fine. 
dition. 
tory. 

Pupils exhibited easy, free, willing, and con- 
tented spirit. 

Teachers seemed to have fine spirit, and 
worked without strain or discomfort. I was 
well pleased with the general effect in grounds, 
buildings, play, atmosphere of pupils, spirit 
of teachers, and cordiality of principal. 

I append a few minor details that came to 
my notice, which were probably only temporary 
incidentals, such as: 

1. Possibility of danger by having so many 
heavy pots on window sills. 

2. Playing with hard ball on congested yard. 

3. Poor air in kindergarten rooms, no win- 
dows or transoms open. 

4. A formal teacher way of presentation of 
lessons in classrooms in contrast to the other- 
wise socialized attitude of the school—probably 
nervousness. 

5. Suggest use of composition books in arith- 
metic. 

6. Tables in aisles against fire regulations. 
This was found in some classrooms. 


separate and fenced, 
The yard was in good con- 
Janitor service seemed very satisfac- 


The same visitor also pointed out a 
weakness in the organization of the school 
in the arrangement of a departmental pro- 


gram which gave each teacher too many 
subjects with a consequent overlapping 
that rendered teaching difficult and waste. 
ful. Several teachers, for example, were 
engaged in teaching social studies, spell- 
ing, penmanship, and formal English, 
whereas it was apparent that much better 
results could have been obtained by allow. 
ing one teacher to devote her entire time 
to social studies, another teacher to formal 
English, and so on. 

In conclusion it may be said that while 
group visitation, as described above, is 
merely a device, it is an extremely helpful 
device. Our principals who have been 
trained in this method for over two years 
have grown steadily, both in their ability 
to evaluate and improve the technique of 
teaching in their schools and in their abil- 
ity to bring home to their schools the ex- 
cellent things which their neighbors are 
doing. 

It has been equally apparent that an 
occasional visit to some other school where 
they have found conditions that could be 
improved has brought home forcibly the 
fact that similar conditions may exist in 
one’s own school and a realization of the 
fact that the improvement of teaching, 
like charity, begins at home. In conclusion, 
it should be emphasized that not the least 
valuable by-product of this scheme is the 
growth of a right professional attitude on 
the part of the principal—the ability to 
stand against justifiable criticism without 
losing one’s poise, the ability to profit by 
one’s mistakes, a generosity which gives 
the other fellow full credit for the fine 
things which he is doing, and the spirit 
of fellowship which views the entire body 
of principals as co-partners in a worth- 
while educational venture. 
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THE METHOD IN METHODS 


Cuarues A. S. Dwicut 
Head, Department of Education, Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 


Controversy is to be expected in educa- 
tion as well as in other lines of thought or 
life, and in this yeasty age of confused 
aims and baffling problems and competing 
interests the debates are many and long. 
Among the emerging questions is that of 
the value of the teaching of ‘‘Method,’’ 
which subdivides into the two phases of 
““Method’’ and ‘‘Methods.’’ Is one of these 
to be taught exclusively and, if so, which 
one? ‘‘General Method”’ is still being 
taught, but is being challenged by some 
administrators, who yet encourage, or at 
any rate tolerate, what are called ‘‘Spe- 
cial Courses in Teaching Methods.’’ It is 
commonly (and too hastily) assumed that 
the latter are satisfactory, and the drive is 
rather at the ‘‘General Method.’’ Every 
now and then some one who never tried his 
hand at any study of the kind is overheard 
exclaiming, ‘‘Who can teach General 
Method ?’’ 

It may be opportune, then, to say some 
things regarding the value, if it be taught 
in the right way, of the generalized aspects 
of ‘‘Method.’’ That there is a place for 
it is assumed by most state boards of edu- 
cation, or they would not require it. Until 
they can succeed in turning such boards 
out, college executives will have to make 
the best of the General Method course. It 
is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us here. Still, we believe that a 
pretty strong case can be made out for the 
teaching of the above-mentioned general 
subject. So we are writing now on what 
we call ‘‘The Method in the Methods’’— 
or the universal principles whose applica- 
tions are found in Special Methods courses, 


provided that the latter are not (as is too 
often the case) a mere mechanical manipu- 
lation of lesson plans, without psycholog- 
ical insight or academic orientation. 
Method or methods? Here a singular is 
set over against a plural procedure. But 
is this not a relation rather than a contra- 
diction? Why not both procedures? Let 
us try to analyze this situation in a prac- 
tical—not just theoretic—interest. First, 
there is no thought of minimizing or dis- 
paraging special courses in teaching meth- 
ods, though these as actually taught, in 
many cases, need critical reconstruction. 
What must be guarded against, however, 
is an unfriendly drive, on the part of those 
who know only one or another special 
teaching procedure, against the effort to 
develop a general teaching theory of all 
subjects. The scientists particularly, who 
have so much to say, and rightly, in favor 
of ‘‘scientific method,’’ ‘‘the spirit of sci- 
ence,’’ and the like ideals, should be the 
last to deny the possibility of a general 
method in other lines of human investiga- 
tion, as philosophy or pedagogy. Part, if 
not all, of this well-known and generally 
approved scientific method is taken over 
bodily into the General Method course of 
the schools of education. Mathematical 
formule and determinations, involving sev- 
eral alphabets of symbols, find a multitude 
of practical applications, mostly in physics, 
much in chemistry, economics, educational 
psychology (with its tests and measure- 
ments), statistics, and even somewhat in 
biology. Truly we are all very much 
mathematicized, and nobody objects! But 
each several subject above mentioned does 
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not have its own special little brand of 
mathematics, but takes out of the general 
fund what it needs for its own problems. 

‘General Method’’ may be taken to 
mean one or both of two things—a dom- 
inant aim or attitude in a given range of 
activities, or a common factor (group of 
factors) in such work. The first grows 
out of the teacher’s philosophy of life. 
The why we do it must largely determine 
the how of our doing. If man be merely an 
automaton, a cog in a cosmic machine, mere 
mechanical drill will be all that can be ad- 
ministered to him in schools, but if he be 
conceived as a moral being, with indefinite 
possibilities of growth and dynamic energy, 
the whole scheme of instruction must be 
vitalized. No matter what subject is 
taught, if life be more than meat, and mor- 
alized social action be expected, one su- 
preme purpose must govern and stimulate 
all the activities. There is constant danger 
of a sag, on the part of tired-out public 
school people, into the hit-or-miss, do-the- 
next-thing-whatever-it-is policy of perad- 
venture. Rather, as Dr. Whitney has 
lately remarked (and as broad-visioned and 
deep -thinking educators have always 
known), what we need is ‘‘sound philoso- 
phers who will help us to determine, first, 
what facts are worth seeking and, second, 
what they mean when once we have found 
them.”’ 

But, furthermore, in pursuing the higher 
aims of individual development and social 
ministry, and particularly in carrying on 
the more formal school work, certain gen- 
eral factors or procedures, qualifying or 
informing all special methods, may be dis- 
criminated, although of course this is some- 
what a matter of abstraction—as practi- 
eally all real thinking is. There are at 
least four cases of a method in the methods 
that may be recognized—scientifiec method, 
logical method, psychological insight, and 
administrative method. Of scientific 


method we hear a great deal. Nobody 
doubts its urgency or its competency, 
though not all who preach it practice it. 
What the method is all know—the gather. 
ing of data in a given field (not always 
knowing at first what may prove to be 
most significant or valuable), comparison 
of forms, classifying, testing hypotheses, 
verifying and perhaps applying results, 
In a word, science is commonly assumed 
to mean exact observation and patient ex. 
perimentation. This is an ideal more than 
an achievement, but certainly a worthy aim. 
In that sense scientific method must be util- 
ized wherever it may apply. We hear 
also of a ‘‘spirit of science’’ that is to be 
cultivated. The point we are making now 
is that these are general ideas, capable of 
being exemplified in a large variety of spe. 
cial fields. Scientific method is general 
method—nor does it apply merely to the 
physical sciences. Education, at least in 
its quantitative aspects, may be scientific. 
The spread of science is over more than 
the particular subjects labelled with that 
name that appear in school or college cata- 
logs. 

Secondly, there is logical method, which 
comes down to us from the time of Aris- 
totle. For a long time it was the deduc- 
tive side that was chiefly emphasized, as 
was natural in ages when the content for 
these formalisms had not yet been supplied 
by scientific discovery. Since Bacon, and 
particularly since science started ahead 
with leaps and bounds in observation and 
experimentation, the inductive method has 
been utilized. Modern science uses both 
methods, and so must education. The de. 
ductive-inductive procedure is common 
both to the ‘‘scientific method’’ and to 
logic, and in other phases also the two 
general disciplines overlap. 

Thirdly, if anything be general it is the 
study of not simply the norms of abstract 
reasoning (as in logic) but of the laws of 
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mind, the functionings of consciousness, 
which we call psychology. Of course there 
are individual variations, biological as well 
as psychological, but it is commonly ad- 
mitted that certain general psychological 
principles govern the working of human 
minds from Athens to Chicago and China 
to Peru. No one can teach well, or at all, 
unless he knows something of the nature of 
the pupil, for these things are not done in 
a vacuum, but with palpitating, variable 
human personalities. The psychological 
theory as to attention, apperception, laws 
of learning, methods of memorizing, habits 
of study, ete., are universals which have 
numberless particular applications. It is 
not claimed that the body of psychological 
teaching is yet perfected, but a great 
amount of earnest study by the true 
leaders of education is being directed that 
way. This is another case of method in 
the methods. 

We may if we like add a fourth illustra- 
tion of general method drawn from the ad- 
ministrative sphere. In dealing with 
massed education, as in America today, 
trying to convert a mob into an army, cer- 
tain ways or expedients are being found 
useful in wide application to similar sit- 
uations which, the country over, occur 
again and again. It is not feasible or de- 
sirable to have a different method of ad- 


ministration for every school in the land. 
By way of recognition of the existence of 
this body of general principles of dealing 
with special school situations, new courses 
in administration are being established by 
teachers’ colleges. 

General method courses then have a 
right to be, although, like all other courses 
without exception, they are susceptible of 
improvement in their design and details. 
To generalize is as necessary as to special- 
ize. No teacher can succeed who is so 
immersed in details, like a swimmer strug- 
gling in the water, as not to note the direc- 
tion in which he should swim. In educa- 
tion there must be a theory that grows out 
of a philosophy and that is corrected by 
experience. To turn the crank of special 
methods is not enough; rote teaching and 
drill are not the whole of the academic 
project; insight and inspiration are also 
the demand of the times. There is always 
danger, of course, of an obsession with doc- 
trinaire views—as witness the overdoing of 
the old Herbartian fad—but so is there 
the danger of obscurantism and mental 
petrifaction in pursuing ‘‘special’’ ways of 
doing what nobody knows ought to be done. 

A method in the methods—this is the 
ideal, and the time has not yet come to lose 
it out of the enlightened program of Amer- 
ican education. 








CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF EXTREME READING 
DISABILITIES 


ErxHe.t L. CornELL 


Educational Research Division, New 


There is probably not a primary teacher 
who has not been presented with the prob- 
lem of what to do with the child who is 
nearly, if not entirely, a non-reader. Non- 
readers are often regarded as dull children, 
chiefly because of the attitude of failure 
resulting from not learning to read. For 
this reason they often find their way into 
special classes for subnormal children. 
They are not all dull children, however, 
not always even when they appear so, but 
failure in reading has far-reaching effects. 
In no other subject does failure have the 
same profound influence on one’s whole 
personality as does failure in learning to 
read. People are not unwilling to admit 
(they will assert almost boastfully) that 
they never could learn to spell, or that they 
are not good in mathematics, but they 
never boast of illiteracy. There is a stigma 
about it that makes inability to read a 
peculiarly vital sort of failure—a kind of 
failure that produces an effect of total 
discouragement and usually a strong dis- 
taste for all school subjects. If there is 
anything that can be done about it there- 
fore, it is extremely important for the 
school to see that it is done. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE 


The first question, then, is: What causes 
reading failure? A few years ago, if a 
child who was not feeble-minded and had 
no serious defect of vision could not learn 
to read, the usual explanation offered was 
that he was word-blind, and the implica- 
tion was that it was useless to try to teach 
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him to read. Now word-blindness means 
a rather definite defect. It means a lesion 
in the visual association areas of the brain 
which prevents the sensory impression 
made by printed symbols from getting the 
associations that are essential for the mean- 
ing. That is, the person can see the words 
but cannot get their meaning though he 
understands the words if they are spoken. 
This happens occasionally in an adult as 
the result of a blow on the head, or being 
shot, or having a slight brain hemorrhage. 
The analogy was carried over to children 
and ophthalmologists diagnosed a good 
many children as word-blind because, al- 
though they had good vision and were 
otherwise normal, they could not read. 
Lately, however, since many of these so- 
ealled word-blind children have been 
taught to read, we have heard a little less 
about word-blindness. For practical pur- 
poses we may forget about it. If there is 
such a condition existing congenitally, it is 
very rare. 

Then what does cause reading failures? 
To sum it up, we may say that most of 
them are due to an accumulation of wrong 
attitudes and bad habits of reading. But 
why do some children develop bad habits 
and wrong attitudes when most children 
learn without difficulty ? 

If one could compress so complex a sub- 
ject into one sentence, it might be this: 
that something has prevented the individ- 
ual from getting properly started. Because 
learning to read is such a complicated proc- 
ess and involves so much the child’s whole 
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personality (since failure is more obvious 
than in other subjects and affects the 
child’s self-confidence more), and because 
progress depends so completely on mastery 
of what has preceded, mass instruction 
shows up its deficiencies more here than in 
any other subject. In schools where first 
grade children are taught to read in small 
groups with attention to the individual 
progress they are making, there are very 
few failures in reading. In schools where 
the first grade is taught in heterogeneous 
groups of 20 to 40 children, there are cor- 
respondingly more failures. 

There are, however, a number of factors 
that tend to produce bad habits of reading 
in children. 

1. The first is insufficient mental matu- 
rity to have the requisite interest. It has 
been sufficiently demonstrated that a men- 
tal age of approximately six years is neces- 
sary when a child begins first grade work 
if he is to succeed with the ordinary cur- 
riculum. If we persist in putting all six- 
year-old children into first grade, we shall 
have a considerable percentage who are not 
mentally six. They have not yet attained 
sufficient mental maturity to learn to read 
by the usual methods. The whole process, 
therefore, confuses and discourages them, 
and the only surprising thing is that they 
learn as much as they do. But, of course, 
after two or three or four years of flounder- 
ing, there are many bad habits to be broken 
up if the child is to reach his maximum 
efficiency. 

2. The second might be described as lack 
of ‘‘drive.’’ If a child is going to learn 
to read, he has got to want to. Just as you 
can lead a horse to water but cannot make 
him drink, so you can drive a child to 
school but you cannot make him learn. 
Most children at six or seven want to read 
because they have reached a certain stage 
of development, they have been read to, 
they know what books are for. Many six- 


year-olds who have not reached that stage 
of development or have not been read to or 
have not seen books or do not appreciate 
what books are for are not ready to learn 
to read, have not the mental set or drive 
necessary. On the other hand, some chil- 
dren of four have so much interest or drive 
that they learn to read without any instruc- 
tion at all. Of course, they are the very 
gifted children, whose mental ability is 
much above their chronological age. If a 
child has not the desire to learn to read, the 
school must either supply that desire by 
appropriate pre-reading activities or else 
wait until the child is older. If the child 
is forced, he will acquire a dislike of read- 
ing which produces wrong habits and atti- 
tudes. 

3. It should go without saying that vis- 
ual defects are important, yet not infre- 
quently children are discovered who have 
a marked astigmatism or other defect caus- 
ing eye-strain, yet have escaped detection 
either by the teacher or by the physical 
examiner. 

4. More important than slight vision de- 
fects perhaps, and certainly far more often 
neglected, are moderate defects of hearing. 
To teach phonetics by ordinary methods to 
a child who cannot hear well enough to dis- 
criminate small differences in sound is time 
wasted—yet it is a common practice. 

5. Some children who are not even par- 
tially deaf—or at least not enough so to 
be detected by ordinary tests—nevertheless 
have poor auditory discrimination. They 
can hear but they have not learned to at- 
tend accurately to sounds. This is a com- 
mon cause of reading difficulty and is very 
frequently associated with speech defects 
of the type known as defective phonation— 
so-called ‘‘baby talk.’’ Sometimes it affects 
only certain sounds and the child can be 
understood well enough though he says 
‘‘tome and tiss me,’’ and ‘‘itoo amb,’’ and 
**T dot a dod,’’ instead of ‘‘come and kiss 
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me,’’ ‘‘little lamb,’’ and ‘‘I’ve got a dog.”’ 
But when some one tells him that k (the 
sound, not the letter) is the first sound in 
c-ome, and he repeats ‘‘k is the first sound 
in tome,’’ and when he never pronounces 
an l-sound and probably never perceives 
one, is it surprising that his ideas of letters 
and sounds are a meaningless jargon to 
him? It ought to be self-evident that a 
child cannot learn to recognize sound-sym- 
bols until he can hear the sounds in spoken 
speech and say them himself. Sometimes 
a speech defect of this type makes the child 
unintelligible except to his family—yet I 
have seen even such children being sub- 
mitted to phonic drills instead of speech 
lessons. Such children may be taught to 
read silently, but instead of oral reading 
or phonie work, they need practice in lis- 
tening for sound-differences and in estab- 
lishing correct speech habits. 

Sometimes poor discrimination of spoken 
sounds is not accompanied by a marked 
speech defect and is only recognized by 
rather careful test. It is one of the first 
things that should be looked for among 
children with reading difficulties, if vision 
is normal, 

6. Akin to a lack of auditory discrimina- 
tive capacity is a lack of discriminative 
capacity for small visual details. There 
is, of course, a natural development of this 
ability in the early years, and a child who 
is too young has not the ability to make the 
fine discriminations necessary to recognize 
printed symbols. While the innate ability 
must be there, habit is very important. 
The child can be taught to observe more 
accurately. In fact, probably the most 
helpful remedial measure that can be taken 
and the one that works in the greatest 
number of cases is teaching the child to 
notice the significant visual details of 
words. 

7. Another source of difficulty is a poor 
visual perception span—that is, the num- 


ber of units that can be perceived with one 
fixation. There is a danger for the child 
poorly endowed in this respect in the newer 
methods of teaching, unless individual at- 
tention is given. It often happens that 
children who have not learned to recognize 
as many as six words know all the digits 
perfectly and can read 2-digit figures. 
Why? Because the digits are learned one 
at a time; the amount presented is within 
the child’s span of perception, so that he 
can fixate it readily and retain it. But a 
whole phrase or even a whole word is too 
much for his limited span. His eyes focus 
irregularly hither and yon and the result 
is simply a confused visual pattern. Con- 
fusion in reading, of course, multiplies 
rapidly, and the result is an attempt to 
catch at any sort of cues, with inevitable 
bad habits. If you have ever tried to 
memorize a list of Sanskrit or Chinese sym- 
bols, even when your habits of reading are 
fixed and presumably efficient, you will 
appreciate how a child, pushed a bit beyond 
what he can do accurately, will grasp at 
any sort of cue for the sake of immediate 
satisfaction—even to recognition from 
finger marks on the flash card. Length of 
perception span is the chief distinguishing 
characteristic between good and poor adult 
readers. It has been found that it can be 
improved by practice among young chil- 
dren but it appears to reach the limit of 
improvement at about 11 years of age. 
Difficulties must, therefore, be discovered 
early if we are going to be able to help. 
8. Sometimes a motor inadequacy may 
underlie a reading difficulty. It is often 
found that children with marked reading 
difficulties are either left-handed children 
who have been made to use their right 
hands, or children who have no decided 
preference for either hand. Often they 
tend to be mirror writers and often they 
tend to read from right to left, reading on 
for no, was for saw, dog for god, ete. Often, 
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too, they confuse b and d, p and q, h and y. 
Whatever is the real explanation for this 
phenomenon (and there are many theo- 
ries), it is evident that somehow wrong 
motor habits have been started, and some- 
times the child has to be given practice in 
making the right sort of eye-sweeps and 
fixations. Cases as extreme as this are rare, 
but poor eye-movement habits resulting 
from confusion due to inadequate or slow 
word recognition or narrow perception 
span are not infrequent. Better eye move- 
ments usually follow naturally improve- 
ment in word recognition. 

9. Decided emotional instability seems 
also to be a factor which seriously inter- 
feres with learning to read. This is per- 
haps the most difficult type for the teacher 
to recognize or know how to help. It is 
too involved a subject to be discussed here, 
but the most important thing is to get the 
necessary drive. Without it such children 
do not give sustained attention and conse- 
quently do not remember what they appar- 
ently learn. 

10. Language handicaps of various sorts 
may be a source of difficulty. The foreign 
child or the mentally immature child may 
not comprehend a great deal of the spoken 
language used. He may know the prin- 
cipal nouns and verbs and get the general 
drift of what is said to him, without know- 
ing all the relational words. Because he 
gets the gross meaning of what is said to 
him, partly from gesture, partly from cues 
offered by the general situation, his vocabu- 
lary difficulty is often not recognized. As 
an extreme example, the child who ex- 
presses his activity thus, ‘‘Me go store get 
bread,’’ is obviously not ready to read the 
sentence, ‘‘I went to the store and bought 
some bread,’’ though he understands you 
if you say it to him. He does not learn 
to read it, because to, the, and, and even 
some have no meaning for him. It is quite 
as important, when these relational mean- 


ings are outside of the child’s experiences, 
to establish such concepts as it is to estab- 
lish concepts of dog, cow, spoon, etc. 

You may say: ‘‘But some of the foreign 
children who hear no English at home and 
have no more opportunity to get concepts 
learn and others fail.’’ Quite true. There 
is a sort of sprach-gefiihl or flair for lan- 
guage that some children possess and some 
do not, that some develop early and some 
later. Some people learn Latin easily and 
some do not. Those who do not are not 
necessarily of inferior intelligence; they 
may excel at some other kind of task. So 
children entering school who do not readily 
acquire these language concepts (and they 
have to be acquired incidentally, since they 
are hardly ever taught) may have other 
kinds of ability. But the tragedy of it 
is that such a large part of school work is 
organized about language abilities that the 
child handicapped in this respect is re- 
garded as stupid, treated as _ hopeless, 
ignored, or relegated to a special class for 
subnormal children. They are often not 
stupid about other things, and if their 
other abilities were recognized and devel- 
oped before the idea of their stupidity be- 
came fixed, perhaps they would not appear 
stupid at all. 


KINDS OF INABILITY 


Before we can intelligently direct re- 
learning, we must know what to look for. 
What specific kinds of inability do we find? 

1. We find sometimes children who, in 
spite of several years in school, have not 
the most elementary conception of what 
reading is. They have not grasped the 
significance of the printed symbols. They 
may make up a consecutive story from any 
clue supplied by the situation without any 
reference to the words on the page, and 
may not suspect that they are not reading. 
Sometimes they learn perhaps to recognize 
a word such as cat, but, having learned 
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this, they continue to call any other group 
of symbols by the same name. House may 
be called cat, book may be called cat. That 
is, they do not appreciate that words are 
made up of specific symbols that have fixed 
meanings. This happens with children who 
have not yet developed enough visual dis- 
crimination to see the differences, but it 
also happens, probably as the result of 
habit, after the child is able to make the 
distinctions. 

2. Some children may not know half a 
dozen words at sight, though they can read 
digits. If this is the case, we may be pretty 
certain that the child can learn to read if 
we give him small enough units. The diffi- 
culty probably is that he has a short per- 
ception span—that a whole word simply 
confuses him and he does not know how 
to attack it. If we show him how to break 
words up into smaller units, even letters, 
perhaps he can learn. 

3. Other children have acquired the be- 
ginning of a sight vocabulary—such words 
as cat, boy, little, house—but have never 
reached the next step—the recognition of 
the elements of the word or the discovery 
that similar elements occur in different 
words. That is, a few words are recognized 
as wholes, but there is no analysis, which, 
of course, is fundamental to the ability to 
work out new words. Sometimes a child 
can name more words than letters. 

4. A fourth type is the child who knows 
a few words at sight and knows the sounds 
of most of the letters but is completely at 
a loss to make the application of his knowl- 
edge of phonics to the working out of 
words. Sometimes it is simply because the 
child has not caught the knack of doing it, 
and a very little help in showing him how 
will give him the idea and enable him to 
progress rapidly. Sometimes, however, 
among the children who have inferior abil- 
ity to discriminate word sounds (cases of 


speech defect, or poor phonic sense) a good 
deal of help will need to be given before 
they can blend or synthesize sounds into 
words. Ordinary phonic drill is simply 
wasted on such children, but they do need 
practice in hearing differences, in order to 
give meaning to the differences observed 
visually. 

5. There are all sorts of confusions that 
accrue to children in the course of being 
exposed to a situation they do not under- 
stand. If they are to understand it, it is 
important to find out what confusion exists. 
It can easily be done in a short time if one 
knows what to look for, but it is very easy 
to take too much for granted. 

a. There is the confusion between letters 
and words. Some children have not learned 
the difference and so they do not under- 
stand what we are talking about when we 
try to begin analyzing. 

b. There is the confusion between the 
name of a letter and its sound. Of course, 
we often teach the sounds of the letters 
first, but before we can expect much writ- 
ing or spelling, the names of the letters 
must be known. The most extreme case I 
have met of this sort of confusion was in a 
girl of about 10 who could not read but 
could write a few words. She wrote the 
word give correctly and I asked her to 
spell it. She spelled it by giving the hard 
sound of g, naming i, and finishing in the 
motor terms, ‘‘over-up-under.’’ It is not 
surprising that, with such unhandy labels, 
progress should be slow and cumbersome. 

ce. Then there are confusions between 
capitals and small letters and 

d. Between the printed and script forms 
of letters. 

When such confusions exist, if the child 
has not yet learned to write much, manu- 
script writing? is probably better than 
script. It is more like the printed form 
and reduces one element of confusion. 


2 Manual on Manuscript Writing, published by Scribners. 
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6. Among the reading failures or near- 
failures, we find some children whose diffi- 


Sculty is chiefly one of comprehension and 


ability to use idiomatic English. They do 
not remember how to read certain words 
or phrases because they have no back- 
ground of experience with them. This is 
not always obvious because they manage 
to get the general significance of what is 
said to them, partly from the situation, 
partly from the gestures one uses, but they 
have no clues from the cold printed page 
that help, and even if they do have a 
glimmer of the meaning, they cannot trans- 
late it into the exact words necessary. 
Difficulties of this sort need to be met by 
practice in oral English, in putting real ex- 
periences into speech first, and later into 
written language. 

7. There are some children who are not 
so close to failure as these, who seem to 
have made a correct start but who read 
very slowly, one word at a time, sometimes 
understanding what they read, and some- 
times too absorbed by the mechanics to get 
the meaning. Such children need practice 
in reading very easy material for the con- 
tent. If they are fairly young, speed of 
perception and length of perception span 
can be increased by practice in reading 
words and phrases with a very short ex- 
posure time. If the difficulty is one of 
comprehension rather than speed, then the 
child needs exercise in reading material 
that is not hard for him to read with ques- 
tions that require attention to the thought. 


KINDS OF REMEDIAL WORK 


What we have to deal with in the case 
of these reading failures, then, are chiefly 
wrong habits and attitudes toward the task 
of reading. They may be general habits of 
distaste, inattention, lack of interest, sense 


of failure. When a child has reached the 
age of 11 or 12 without learning to read, it 
is almost harder to overcome these habits 
than it is to teach him to read after he is 
ready to begin. 

Motivation is thus one of the main tasks 
in remedial work. With older children this 
is difficult because of the lack of books with 
appropriate content for older children but 
with not more than first grade mechanical 
difficulty. One of the best I have seen is 
the Red Feather series, published by Lyons 
and Carnahan. The chief difficulty will be 
experienced at the very beginning, in con- 
vineing the child that he can learn; but 
this is the necessary first step. 

With older children, the feeling of suc- 
cess and increase in self-respect usually 
carry them along after the first step. With 
younger children variety in the games and 
exercises used is necessary.2, And perhaps 
the chief thing to remember is that what 
is to be read must be related to the child’s 
own experience. Readers made up by the 
child himself from his personal experiences 
are often the best introduction, though, of 
course, they do not always provide the best 
vocabulary for general reading. 

Besides the poor general habits which 
can be overcome by better motivation, there 
are specific bad habits in methods of attack 
which can be corrected only by finding out 
what specific things the child knows and 
does not know. This should be done by 
test. 

1. First, test his ability for consecutive 
reading. <A very good test for this purpose 
is the Gray Oral Reading Test.2 The child 
may be able to read with some comprehen- 
sion three or four paragraphs of this test 
and yet not receive a score, either because 
of the number of errors he makes or be- 
cause of his slowness. However, if he can 


* Excellent suggestions for devices based on specific needs are to be found in The Improvement of 


Reading, by A. I. Gates, published by Maemillan. 


*Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Il. 
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read this at all, careful observation of the 
kind of errors he makes will show what sort 
of help he needs. 

Does he always get the initial sound of a 
word? Does he read the for there; will for 
wanted; let for lived? If so, he needs to 
learn to observe not only the beginning of 
the word but the whole word. Practice in 
picking out the right word required to 
answer some question from several with the 
same initial letter should help. 

Does he confuse words alike in general 
configuration? E.g., house—home; boy— 
dog; pen—you. If so, he needs to make 
more careful discriminations, to have his 
attention called to the distinguishing fea- 
tures both in appearance and in sound. 

Are the cues he gets based on phonics or 
does he disregard phonics entirely? Does 
he read went for lived, did for was, house 
for woods? If so, the idea that the sound 
of the first letter is a cue to the word may 
help him to a better method of attack. 

Does he tend to read backwards, to get 
his cues from the last letter instead of the 
first? E.g., was for saw, goat for pig, now 
for when. If so, he needs to learn to ob- 
serve the elements of the word in order, to 
attend more to the general appearance. 
The writing method I will mention pres- 
ently may help him. 

Does he know definitely the words he 
knows, or is he likely to know pig one time 
and call it goat the next? If so, he is 
probably weak in visual retention and 
needs props to support it. The motor fac- 
tors involved in writing are perhaps the 
best props. 

2. Next, his word recognition should be 
tested. If he cannot read consecutive ma- 
terial, how many words can he recognize? 
For general reading vocabulary, the Gates 
Pronunciation Test is probably the best. 
Some readers, however, provide tests based 
on the vocabulary used in the test, which 
are sufficient. Here, too, the kinds of er- 
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rors the child makes should be noted, as 
well as his speed of recognition. 

3. If he is poor both in consecutive read. 
ing and in word recognition, does he know 
the names of the letters and their sounds! 
There are likely to be many gaps in his 
knowledge along these lines. The only 
way to know what to teach is to find out 
what the child needs to learn. 

4. Can he write his name, can he write 
words, can he write letters, can he distin. 
guish between capital and small letters, 
ete.? In observing his writing, the way in 
which he makes the movements is as im. 
portant as the correct result. The pecul- 
iar methods children adopt in writing from 
copy are sometimes quite curious. If they 
show a tendency toward mirror writing or 
left-handedness, particular attention needs 
to be given to establish correct motor 
habits. 

With the sort of difficulties we are dis. 
cussing, we shall find that we usually have 


to build up better methods of word recog §- 


nition. What are the ways of doing this! 
The crux of the matter is getting efficient 
habits of looking at words, of seeing them 
clearly, of recognizing familiar parts, of 
attacking new words piecemeal, and of 
utilizing all aids to memory. 

To do this we can use various devices. 
The most helpful discussion of methods and 
devices is to be found in The Improvement 
of Reading, by A. I. Gates. It may bh 
necessary to try out numerous methods, but 
the point is not to leave the child alone to 
hit on methods that may or may not be 
efficient. Point out the sources of con 
fusion, call attention to the errors that the 
child makes and why he makes them. We 
have carried our fear of ‘‘practicing er- 
rors’’ to absurd lengths. Mistakes do not 
become established if they are treated a 
mistakes and explained. We have bee 
too afraid of explaining anything to chil- 
dren. 
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PRACTICE SUPERVISION FOR CRITIC TEACHERS 


When other methods have failed, one 
method that has succeeded is the writing 
method devised by Grace Fernald.1 The 
principle of the method is to aid the visual 
memory by utilizing the kinesthetic or 
motor memories involved in writing. The 
child builds up his first vocabulary by 
writing it, not from copy but from memory, 
after tracing a large written copy with his 
finger. This is very different from copy- 
ing. It means the child must remember 
how the word was formed, not only how it 
looked. 

This method has two useful supplemen- 
tary consequences: (1) it emphasizes the 
appearance of the word and calls attention 
to the proper sequence of the elements; 
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(2) it establishes correct motor habits for 
writing and prevents a tendency to mirror 
writing. In remedial work of this kind 
care must be taken not to emphasize the 
mechanics to the exclusion of meaning. 
After all, the way to learn to read is to 
read. It is important to keep comprehen- 
sion up to the level of mechanical ability by 
providing plenty of easy material and test- 
ing for comprehension. 

Astonishing success has been attained in 
remedial work in reading. Anyone who 
has been privileged to see the change in 
attitude of a child who has found out that 
he could learn after years of thinking him- 
self a failure will agree that the reward is 
worth the effort. 


PRACTICE SUPERVISION FOR CRITIC TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


Inga Otua HEtseta ? 
New York City 


How may critic teachers and supervisors 
learn to do by doing in their education 
courses? Such was the question we faced 
in our first supervision classes at the 
Florida State College for Women some 
eight years ago; in the nature of the query 
we are still trying to find answers, but 
perhaps there may be some interest in what 
our classes have found possible thus far. 

Those who plan to be critic teachers and 
classroom supervisors among our students 
begin definite preparations two years be- 
fore they take the supervision courses. 
While enrolled in the usual first course on 


‘‘How to Study’’ and ‘‘Principles of 
Teaching,’’ and in the second year meth- 
ods courses, they lay certain foundations. 
For instance, they begin collecting two 
types of bibliographies out of the materials 
that they read, the first consisting of spe- 
cific references on many phases of teaching 
to which they themselves may turn later 
and to which they may send their student 
teachers; the second consisting of lists of 
reference books, texis, novels, descriptions, 
pictures, films, records, all kinds of mate- 
rials to be used with the pupils in the 
various phases of the children’s curricu- 


1The Effect of Kinesthetic Factors in the Development of Word Recognition in the Case of Non- 
Readers.’? Journal of Educational Research, 4:355-377, 1921. 


* At the time of writing this article, the author was Professor of Education and Supervisor of Teacher 
Training at the Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida.—Ed. 
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lum. They also start an indexed sentence 
outline on details of method. They learn 
to plan large units of teaching thoroughly 
so that they can later look forward at least 
a month and give the teachers they are to 
help ideas on the possibilities open in their 
classes. They learn to analyze in great de- 
tail the classes they teach and the classes 
they see taught; they do this to the extent 
of expressing standards on many of the 
phases observed and connecting with the 
elements of these standards definite refer- 
ences which they read and discuss in their 
education classes. 

With this background from their classes 
in principles and methods, the members of 
the class for critic teachers and supervisors 
start their first units by visiting the classes 
which the beginning student teachers are 
observing. In individual conferences they 
help these student teachers to understand 
what they are seeing. Each student super- 
visor now takes two or three of these stu- 
dent teachers under her particular care; 
she attends the group meetings which are 
held to give these student teachers their 
instructions on how to plan for their stu- 
dent teaching. She follows these meetings 
by conferences with the student teacher to 
supplement those conferences given by the 
supervisor of teacher training and the 
critic teacher. She thus helps the new stu- 
dent teacher to analyze her assignment, to 
see how she is to fit into the year’s work, 
to find the facts, attitudes, and skills that 
she is responsible for developing, to find 
practical activities which she may intro- 
duce into the class hour for the purpose of 
organizing her classwork, to find and make 
as objective means of measuring the results 
as possible, and to find the best materials 
available for the pupils’ use. As the stu- 
dent teacher continues her planning, the 
student supervisor talks with her, helping 
her to clarify her ideas and to express her 
plans well on paper. She next helps the 


student teacher to criticize her plan by 
using the score cards which will be used 
by critic teachers, education teachers, and 
supervisor of teacher training in helping 
the student on planning. This includes 
score cards on such phases as assignments, 
measurement, development of thinking, ete. 
Another practical unit consists in a 
supervisor going with a student teacher to 
the records of the school and helping the 
new student teacher find that information 
which she needs in order to understand her 
pupils. This may mean, for instance, to 
study the health, intelligence, achievement, 
and scholarship records of pupils. The 
student supervisors continue this unit by 
studying the individual pupils in the class 
through participating in conferences be- 
tween the student teacher and the critic 
teacher who has charge of the class con- 
cerned. They try to find how certain 
pupils may be inspired to higher endeavors 
and how other pupils may be rescued from 
probable grave maladjustments in the fu- 
ture. Another part of this unit in which 
the student supervisor herself does the 
teaching continues this supervisory work 
in the form of remedial classes and reme- 
dial individual conferences. In this unit, 
the child’s educational profile is made; his 
weaknesses are diagnosed; definite assign- 
ments, materials, check exercises, and final 
tests are constructed to meet these weak- 
nesses; and a schedule is made of classes 
and conferences for the purpose of giving 
the remedial work found necessary. 
When the student teachers begin their 
actual teaching, the student supervisors go 
into the classroom also. They plan regu- 
larly with the student teachers; they help 
gather further materials; they meet with 
student teacher and critic teacher so as 
to compare the three analyses made of the 
student teacher’s class. For this analysis 
all three teachers use a form developed 
cooperatively by education, critic, and stu- 
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dent teachers.1 For every point in which 
they judge work weak they come prepared 
to suggest changes in methods and mate- 
rials. After some six weeks of this type 
of work the student supervisor substitutes 
for the critic teacher, going back to her 
with accounts of what takes place and of 
how the situations are handled. 

Another unit for practice in the duties of 
a supervisor consists in joining the regular 
faculty in the revision of curriculum units 
—perhaps even in taking the chairman- 
ship of a student supervisor committee 
working on some given part. 

Student supervisors also assemble from 
printed score cards various items for a 
score card suitable to the classes and 
schools they are to visit. While visiting 
they try to use these in judging the values 
of the work they see; when they return to 
class they compare their recorded judg- 
ments, discussing the differences in their 
several judgments. An exercise of much 
value has also been that of making a survey 
of the demonstration school. In this sur- 
vey they evaluate what they see and make 
recommendation as to how to strengthen 
the work from many standpoints, such as 
equipment, classwork, and teacher-training 
features. In this connection also they in- 
vestigate what is done elsewhere and as- 
semble score cards suitable for their 
purposes. 

Throughout the year these student super- 


visors are continuing to build up five sets 

of files: 

1. A bibliography of books and references. 

a. To help supervisor herself on how to 

work. 

b. To give to teacher to help teacher on her 

class and school problems. 

e. To give to teacher to use with pupils. 

2. Indexed ideas or plans on how to do this, 
that, or the other that a supervisor may do 
as part of her work. 

3. Indexed ideas and plans on teaching chil- 
dren in the various subjects. 

4. Forms needed by teacher and supervisor, 
such as: tests, score cards, report blanks, 
progress charts, samples of work, ete. 

5. File of materials, such as: pictures, maps, 
charts. 

In the meantime the work of the super- 
vision theory class is organized about the 
practical problems discussed in this article. 
Since the teacher of the supervision class is 
also supervisor of teacher training, this 
is quite possible. The students bring to 
this class the general problems they find, 
such as: How may I help the student 
teacher make better assignments? How 
help the student teacher to put more activ- 
ity into the class hour? How get the stu- 
dent teacher to feel more free in coming to 
me for help? Particular class hours super- 
vised by members are also described so that 
they may be analyzed by class and helps 
planned by class for the use of the indi- 
vidual student supervisor. 


*See Journal of Educational Method, Vol. VII, No. 7, April, 1928, pp. 298-303. 





A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY FOR EDUCATION AND 
BOOK WEEKS 


Dorts E. Firron 
Henry Lord Junior High School, Fall River, Massachusetts 


It was my fortune to have assigned this 
year the task of preparing an assembly 
which would represent National Education 
Week, National Book Week, and some of 
the work we were doing in English classes. 
This seemed rather a difficult combination 
at first but we prepared the program, and 
the criticisms of our coworkers were en- 
couraging. The details of our program, 
which lasted from fifty to sixty minutes, 
are given here. 

The president of the Junior Citizens’ 
Council, as is customary, announced the 
chairman of the day—Gilbert Black, Class 


8 B2, who in turn announced the program 
as follows: 


PROGRAM 


The first number on the program will be the 
Bible Reading, Psalm 23, Helene Comiskey, 
Class 8 B2. 

Morning Hymn, “Father in Heaven”—Robert 
Hayden, Class 8 B2. 

National Education Week was November 5- 
11. National Book Week was November 11-17. 
In our program today we shall try to repre- 
sent National Education Week, National Book 
Week, and some of our work in English. 


EpucaTion WEEK AND Book WEEK 


Scene 1—The Book Shop. 


CHARACTERS: 
The Keeper of the Shop—Harry Fletcher, 
Class 8 B2. 


Mary, the daughter—Sarah Sludsky, Class 8 
B2. 
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Radio Announcer—Harold Sandler, Class 9 
B5. 


Radio Speaker—Donald McDonald, Class 9 
B4. 


Ariel, a supernatural being—Alfred Grimes, 
Class 8 B2. 


Scene 2—Outside the Book Shop. 
CHARACTERS: 


Ariel—Alfred Grimes, Class 8 B2. 
A Junior High School Student—Joseph 
Urban, Class 9 B4. 


Scens 3—The Death Scene of Philip Nolan, 
from The Man Without a Country, by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 


CHARACTERS: 


Philip Nolan—Harold Smith, Class 8 B2. 

Captain Danforth—Hugo Violette, Class 8 
B2. 

Song, “My God and Father’—Benjamin 
Oliviera, Class 8 B6. 


Scene 4—Outside the Book Shop. 


CHARACTERS: 


Ariel—Alfred Grimes, Class 8 B2. 
A Junior High School Student—Nicholas 
Bounakes, Class 9 Bd. 


Scengz 5—Mary discovers Colin, a scene from 
The Secret Garden, by Francis Burnett. 
CHARACTERS: 


Mary—Marian Rogerson, Class 9 B65. 
Colin—Francis Lyden, Class 8 B2. 
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Scene 6—Outside the Book Shop. 


CHARACTERS : 
Ariel—Alfred Grimes, Class 8 B2. 


A Junior High School Student—Robert 
French, Class 9 B4. 


Scens 7—A scene from Treasure Island, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


CHARACTERS: 
Squire Trelawney—Raymond Barrette, Class 
9 B5. 
Dr. Livesey—Stanley Olnick, Class 9 B5. 
Jim Hawkins—Harold Sandler, Class 9 B5. 


Ep1Locuze—All characters participating. 


The eighth grades had just completed 
reading The Man Without a Country and 
the ninth grades were in the midst of 
Treasure Island. 

Scenes 1 and 2, scenes 3 and 4, and 
scenes 5 and 6 were announced together to 
keep things moving rapidly and smoothly. 
Scene 7 and the Epilogue were announced 
individually. 


Stage properties were easily handled as 
scenes 1, 7, and the Epilogue were almost 
alike or identical; scenes 2, 4, and 6, of 
course, were alike; and scenes 3 and 5 
differed very little. 


Scene 1—THE Boox SHop 


Scene 1 represented a book shop. We had a 
library table placed lengthwise almost hori- 
zontally on the left center of the stage. The 
top of this was covered with two bright green 
blotters. About two dozen very brightly col- 
ored books—reds, blues, yellows, greens, ete. 
(borrowed from the school library) were ar- 
ranged on the table to advantage, and behind 
these a bunch of red berries and a table plant 
with bright green tall leaves were placed. Mary, 
a brunette, who was chosen for the daughter in 
this scene, wore a navy blue costume with large 
bright red silk kerchief. She was seated at a 
table, writing, her chair at the left front of the 
table in full view. Her red tam rested on the 
table. 


On the opposite side of the stage, placed a 
little farther back and on a diagonal, was a 
small desk (borrowed from our School Paper 
Club). Here in one corner we had another ar- 
ray of about ten brightly colored books and 
in the opposite corner a bunch of white chrys- 
anthemums. 


The boy who took the part of the shop- 
keeper in this scene was seated at this desk, 
reading a bright red book. His feet were 
stretched toward the audience and rested 
on a small wooden footstool. (The foot- 
stool was also used by Ariel in this scene 
and thus served a double purpose.) The 
keeper of the shop wore long dark trousers, 
a black cambric three-quarters coat with 
fitted back, small black velvet hat with 
black tassel hanging from side (resembling 
hats worn at one time by old men indoors), 
and a pair of spectacles without glasses, 
far down on his nose. 

The radio announcer and speaker were 
behind the second curtain with a large 
graphophone horn to be used as their mega- 
phone or loud speaker. 

Ariel, the supernatural being who ap- 
peared in every scene, was seated at the 
rear end of the desk completely hidden 
from view. His costume corresponded 
with the stage colors—shades of brown. 
He wore tan cambrie knickers, tan silk 
Peter Pan hat with small black, white, and 
tan quill in front; white blouse; dark 
brown cape; white collar made of frilled 
crepe paper; beige stockings; and slippers 
of soft, brown skin. 


Scene 1 


Mary. [Writes as she says] Education. 
[FatuHer looks at her over his glasses. ] 
Mary. [Still wr’ ng] The cost of education. 
[FaTHER glances at her again.] 
Mary. [Still writing] What does education do 
for us? 

Fatuer. [Closing book] Mary, you seem to be 
very busy. 

Mary. Yes, Father, this is Education Week 
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Mary. 


FATHER. 


Rapio SPEAKER. 





and for English we have to write a composi- 
tion on Education, so I’ve been jotting down 
ideas as they came to me and I’ve almost 
finished my outline. 

Fatuer. It’s a very good plan, Mary, to make 
an outline before you try to compose. 
[Rising and walking to father’s desk 
with papers] Father, will you tell me if this 
sounds all right? 

[Mary reads while father listens attentively.] 


EpucaTION AND EpucatTion WEEK 


A. Education. 


1. What does education do for us? 
a. Education fits us for life. 
b. Education makes better citizens. 
c. Education leads the world to prog- 
ress. 
2. Cost of education. 


B. Education Week. 


1. Date. 

2. Purpose. 

[Just then a sound resembling static is made 
by boys behind second curtain and Mary begins 
to run to opposite side of stage, saying] 

Mary. Oh, I forgot to turn off the radio. 
Never mind, Mary, let’s hear it. 
[Mary sits down to listen and at the same 
time begins again to take notes. ] 

Rapvio AnNouncER. This is Station XYZ, New 
York City. The last number on the program 
this afternoon will be a two-minute speech 
on “Education and Education Week,” by 
Supervisor McDonald of the Mars Book Pub- 
lishing Company. One moment, please! 
Education Week begins No- 
vember 5 and ends November 11. The pur- 
pose of observing this week is to attract the 
attention of all people and every organiza- 
tion, whether political, educational, or re- 
ligious, to the public schools; to make them 
concentrate on the subject of education; and 
to lead them to study educational ques- 
tions. 

Here we might ask, what does education do 
for us? Our answer is that education fits 
us for life. Education is the road to civiliza- 
tion. Education enables us to give more 
service to the world. Education leads us to 
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want the better things of life; it raises our 
ideals and, consequently, leads us and the 
world to progress. 

The cost of education in the United States 
is said to be over one billion dollars a year. 
This may seem a tremendous amount of 
money, but when reduced to lowest terms we 
find the actual cost per capita to be three 
cents. Comparing this amount of money 
spent on education, a necessity, with the 
amount spent on tobacco, a luxury, we find 
the cost of the latter to be actually twice as 
much. It has been figured out that educa- 
tion costs eight cents an hour for each stu- 
dent. How much would it cost you to attend 
a motion picture theater for one hour, and 
which would have the more value? 

It is only through better schools that we 
can have better education. Let us urge 
everyone, therefore, during Education Week 
to think of and want better schools that we 
may have better education, which will give us 
better training, better citizens, and better 
Americans. 

Education is everywhere in life. 
itself. As Shakespeare says, 

“And this our life 
Finds tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in 
everything.” 

But remember that one of the greatest 
handmaidens of Education is books, and as 
this is Book Week the Mars Book Publishing 
Company offers the suggestion that this week 
you “Say It with Books.” 

“Dreams, books, are each a world; and 

books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and 

good. 

Round these, with tendrils strong as 

flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 

grow.” 


It is life 


Wordsworth. 


Rapvio ANNouncER. You have just listened to a 


two-minute speech on Education and Educa- 
tion Week by Supervisor McDonald, through 
the courtesy of the Mars Book Publishing 
Company. 
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This is Station XYZ, New York City, sign- 
ing off with the final announcement that dur- 
ing Book Week, November 11-17, you “Say 
It with Books.” 

Mary. [Delightedly] O, Father, that has helped 
me a great deal. 

FatHer. It ought to have given you some fine 
ideas, Mary, but be sure that you do not 
copy. Now, run along home and get started 
on your composition and I’ll be along as soon 
as I have closed shop. 

[Mary, rising, faces audience as she pulls on 
her red tam, picks up books, and leaves from 
the side front of stage.] 

FatHer. [Limping over to table, where he 
picks up three books separately, saying] 
Here is Treasure Island for Bobby, The Man 
Without a Country for Jimmie, and The 
Secret Garden for Susie. What fine Christ- 
mas presents! 

Fatuer. [Raising each book and examining 
each as he says very slowly] 

“Dreams, books, are each a world; 

and books we know 

Are a substantial world, both pure 

and good; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as 

flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness 

will grow.” 

Farner. [Taking watch from vest pocket] 
What, half past six? I must put out the 
lights. [Walks toward switch on wall and, 
while his back is turned, ARIEL surprises 
audience by jumping up and saying mis- 
chievously ] 

ArieL. Yes, hurry up and get out! [Crouches 
down. ] 

Farner. [Turning and looking around] I 
thought I heard some one talking, but I guess 
I didn’t. [Turns to put out lights. All lights 
but one are turned off here and, as he goes 
out, ARTEL jumps up again and says] 

ArreL. Yes, vou did. Hurry up and get out, 
I said. [Then ArrEet comes to front of stage 
and stretches himself. Runs back to right- 
hand corner and looks cautiously around, 
comes back, and introduces himself to the 
audience. ] 


ArieL. I am Shakespeare’s Arte. [Runs to 


left-hand corner, returns and says] I came 

from The Tempest. 

“Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I. 

In a cow-slip’s bell I lie, 

There I couch when owls 
do ery. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live 
now, 

Under the blossom that hangs 
on the bough.” 

[As ARIEL says the last two lines, he turns 
to the right, skips around the desk, over to the 
table, where he stops and, picking up the same 
three books that the old man examined. says] 
ArreL. Ha! Ha! What’s this? Here is 

Treasure Island for Bobby, The Man With- 

out a Country for Jimmie, The Secret Gar- 

den for Susie and [holding them close to 
him] all for me. [Skips from table with 
books in right hand, around desk, picks up 
stool with left hand and carries it to the 
left front of the stage, saying as he does so] 

“Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough.” 

[Arret seats himself on stool and opens one 

book, as if about to read. The first curtain is 

drawn and Ariet is left on the front stage. 

This makes the setting for Scene 2.] 


Scene 2—OursipE THE Boox SHop 


[While Arret is about to read one of the 
books which he has taken from the Book Shop, 
a ninth grade Junior High School student ad- 
vances from the opposite side of the stage read- 
ing The Junior Pioneer, the yearbook pub- 
lished last June by our School Paper Club.] 
ArteL. Where are you going? 

Strupent. [Looking up from his reading and 
standing in center of stage] I am going to 
the library for a book. 

AriEL. What book? 

Stupent. Well, I have just been reading a 
book report which was written by a ninth 
grade student last year and was published in 
The Junior Pioneer. Yl read it for you. 
[Faces audience and reads. ] 
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Arrican Game TRAILS 


African Game Trails, by Theodore Roose- 
velt, is a story about an expedition that 
plunged into blackest Africa in search of 
wild game. The most interesting event is the 
fact that some members of the expedition 
went lion hunting. After traveling for a 
few hours, a negro shouted “Simba!” which 
is African for lion. There was a movement 
in some bushes and two shots were fired in 
that direction. The shots were true, for im- 
mediately out of the bushes, instead of a 
large lion, two badly wounded cubs appeared. 

Another interesting incident is the fact 
that, when the party was returning to camp, 
a lion appeared less than thirty yards in 
front of them. Numerous shots were fired 
but it was necessary to chase the lion on 
horseback before Kermit, Roosevelt’s son, 
finally killed it by breaking its back with a 
bullet. 
men of maneless lion and this greatly pleased 
the hunters, as they had had poor luck all 
that day. 

The characters I most enjoyed reading 
about were: Theodore Roosevelt, the leader of 
the expedition; Kermit, his son; and Sir 
Alfred, their friend. [Turns to Artet.] 

This book is very interesting as it clearly 
describes Africa and the adventures of big 
game hunters. 

ArieL. I know the book well and it is a true 
story of adventure. If you can’t get it, try 
In African Forest and Jungle, by Du Chaillu. 

Stupvent. Thank you! I will. [Walks off 
stage apparently reading. ] 

ArreL. [Taking up his book again]: The Man 
Without a Country for Jimmie. [Reads 
aloud. ] 

Philip Nolan, one of the most promising 
young men of the United States Army, was 
induced by flattery to follow Aaron Burr, a 
traitor. Nolan was brought to trial and at 
the court-martial cursed his country and ex- 
pressed the wish that he might never hear of 
or see the United States again. His wish was 


The animal was a magnificent speci-’ 


granted and for the rest of his life he was 
an exile on the high seas. The Death Scene 
of Philip Nolan. [Waves his hand toward 
the curtain, then continues his reading posi- 
tion as Chairman announces scenes three and 
four.]* 


Scene 3—Tue Deatu Scene or Pair Noian 
[Stage Properties: Couch with two or three 
pillows; American flag; chair.] 

The flag was placed between the couch and 
the chair at the head of the couch. 

Captain DANFORTH was dressed in a marine 
officer’s uniform. 

As the curtain opened, Captain Danforth 
stood with hat in hand, facing Nolan. 

Philip Nolan in a dark bathrobe, and cov- 
ered with a poncho (black side on top, as the 
white side was to be used in Scene 5) was on 
the couch in a half-reclining, half-sitting posi- 
tion. Taking the corner of flag in his hand, 
he says sadly to Danforth: “Here, you see, 
I have a country! O, Captain, I know I am 
dying. I cannot get home,” ete.” 

At the close, to give the scene an impressive 
finish we had an eighth grade boy who sings 
very well appear from the side as Danforth sat 
with bowed head. He wore sailor’s pants, white 
sailor hat, and white shirt with neck open and 
sleeves rolled as if he had just come from work 
on the deck. As he reached Nolan’s bedside 
he removed his sailor cap and sang the first 
stanza of “My God and Father,” as the curtain 
closed. 


Scene 4—Ovrsipe THE Boox SHop 


[As the curtain closes we find ourselves again 
“Outside the Book Shop” with ArieL, who con- 
tinues reading as apparently he has been doing 
throughout Scene 3. He is interrupted by an- 
other Junior High School student, who ad- 
vances reading The Junior Pioneer. ARIEL ad- 
dresses him as he reaches the center of the 


stage. ] 
Arie. What are you reading? 
Stupent. [Looking up] This is The Junior 


Pioneer. In it is a good book report written 


1The value of the three ‘‘Outside the Book Shop’’ scenes lay in the fact that the attention of the 
audience was held uninterrupted while properties were being arranged for ensuing scenes. 
?The words of this scene were taken from (Scene V) Story and Play Readers, Volume I, Sixth Year, 


by Anna M. Liitkenhaus and Margaret Knox. 


Century Company, New York. 
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by a ninth grade girl last year. Would you 
like to hear it? 
ArreL. Yes, very much. 


Srupent. I’ll read it. [Faces audience.] 


AvpRIFT ON AN IcE PAN 


Adrift on an Ice Pan was written by Doc- 
tor Wilfred T. Grenfell. It is a very inter- 
esting and amazing story of a doctor’s ad- 
ventures on the icy waters of Newfoundland. 

Doctor Grenfell is summoned on a very 
urgent case to attend a young boy who dwelt 
sixty miles away. In order to reach the boy’s 
home he had to cross many icy waters. He 
took his eight spaniels and was soon off 
among ice-barricades. The ice had been 
broken here and there and only pans of ice 
were left, so the doctor had to swim from 
one pan to the other. When the doctor felt 
one pan breaking, he and his dogs swam to 
the other pan. After repeating this a num- 
ber of times, the doctor soon became 
drenched. The wind whistled through his 
clothing. To his great sorrow, he saw that 
he would have to kill three of his noble dogs 
for food and use their fur as a blanket. 

Doctor Grenfell awoke on the third morn- 
ing with the rising of the sun. He decided 
that a miracle would have to happen for him 
to be saved. But he did not give up hope. 
Suddenly he thought that if he had a flag, he 
could wave it in hopes some one would see 
him. He took his knife and cut the legs off 
the dead dogs, tore his shirt and made a flag. 
After some time he saw men coming in his 
direction. He waved the flag and five fisher- 
men came to his aid. 

My opinion of this book is that it is a 
very good adventure story for girls and 
boys as it shows the many hardships the 
people endure in the North. It also gives 
you a very good example of courage. 

Litu1an Lecuarr, 9-3. 
[At the opinion he again turns to ARIEL.] 
Arret. The book is fine. Doctor Grenfell’s ac- 
counts are always inspiring. It is very wise 
to read such wholesome books. [Srupent 
walks off reading.] 


Aru. [Picking up the next book] And now 
The Secret Garden for Susie. [Reads.] 

Mary Lennox, a little English girl, had 
lived for ten years in India, where her father 
held a position under the English govern- 
ment. During an epidemic of cholera that 
swept through that part of the world, Mary 
was left an orphan and was sent to live with 
her uncle, a morbid hunchback, who lived in 
a large house with many locked rooms. 

At her uncle’s home Mary found a secret 
garden and her cousin Colin, a cripple. 
[ARIEL waves his hands toward curtain, then 

continues in his reading position as Chairman 
announces scenes 5 and 6.] 


Scene 5—TuHe Secret GarpEN 


[The curtain remains closed. We hear three 
oo’s from behind, 00-00-00, as if some one were 
crying. Mary (we chose a little girl with 
golden hair) enters from a side door, which 
leads up some steps to the front of the stage. 
She is carrying a blue candle in a blue holder. 
She wears a bright orange silk kimono with 
blue flowers and wide blue bands of trimming. 
As she reaches the top of the stairs, she says, 

“Tt is not the wind that is erying now. It’s 
different.” At the word “different,” the three 
oo’s are heard again. Mary pushes the curtain 
as it is opened from behind and she enters 
Colin’s room. Here we find a couch with pil- 
lows, a chair, and a small table placed between 
couch and chair at the head of the couch. 
Colin is in a half-sitting, half-reclining posi- 
tion, covered with the poncho, white side up. 
A bunch of white chrysanthemums is on the 
table and, behind them, a ukulele.* 

To give the scene a charming close we let 
Mary, who has a very soft, sweet voice, sing 
and play on her ukulele, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” as Colin falls asleep.] 


Scene 6—OursIpE THE Book SHop 


[Scene opens exactly as Scene 4.] 


ArreL. Well, here comes another student from 
the Henry Lord Junior High School. Are 
you reading The Junior Pioneer, too? 


*The words of this scene are taken from Story and Play Readers, Volume III, by Anna M. Liitken- 


haus and Margaret Knox. 


Century Company, N. Y 
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Srupent. Yes, I am reading a book report. 
Do you know the story of Gulliver’s Travels? 

Ariet. Yes, I know every book and story. 

Stupent. Then, please listen and tell me if the 
story is half as good as the report. [Faces 
audience, and reads.] 


GULLIVER’s TRAVELS 


Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, is 
a story about a man who travels to islands 
down around South America. 

The most interesting event is the fact that 
Gulliver goes away on a voyage. The ship 
that he is on is shipwrecked and he is the 
only one to escape to a nearby island, and 
being tired, he falls asleep. He awakes to 
find himself held by stakes to the ground. 
The people and natives of the island who 
tied him are no bigger than his thumb. He 
makes friends with them and they free him. 

Another interesting incident is the fact 
that Gulliver goes back to England and 
learns that all his relatives are dead, and 
that he is the heir to a large sum of money. 
He takes this money and goes away on an- 
other voyage. This time the ship stops at 
another port where every man is as large as 
a giant. Gulliver proves to be a comical 
figure in this port and narrowly escapes be- 
ing stepped on. 

The characters I enjoyed most were: Gul- 
liver, the hero of this exciting story, and the 
natives of both the islands where Gulliver 
stopped. [Facing Arie]: My opinion of 
this book is that it is very good because it 
takes you in imagination to many strange 
lands. JoHN Tounan, 9 A3. 

Arret. The story is one hundred times as good, 
and you'll have the best time of your life 
reading it. 

Stupvent. Oh, thank you! 
ing.] 

AriEL. Well, well, I am glad that everybody 
is reading. Next comes Treasure Island for 
Bobby. [Takes up book and reads aloud.] 

Billy Bones, recently mate on the pirate 
ship Walrus, is hiding at a little inn on the 
shore of Bristol Channel. In his possession 
is a map which gives the location of an 
island on which is buried a large treasure, the 


[Walks off, read- 


collection of the Walrus’ voyages. A number 
of pirates find Billy Bones and keep together 
in the neighborhood in hopes of getting this 
map. But Billy Bones dies before the pirates 
get the map. The map then falls into the 
hands of a young boy called Jim Hawkins. 

Jim carries it to Squire Trelawney and Doc- 

tor Livesey, two gentlemen of prominence, 

who fit out an expedition to search for the 
treasure. Jim Hawkins goes with them as 
partner and cabin boy. 

[Waves his hand toward curtain and as 
chairman is announcing Scene 7 and the cur- 
tain is opening, ARIEL slips quietly off the front 
of stage and goes around to the back of the 
stage to prepare for the Epilogue. ] 


SceNE 7—TREASURE ISLAND 


The scene is the library of Squire Trelawney. 
Here the same library table as was used in the 
Book Shop scene is used again and placed in 
the identical position. As the scene represents 
a library, the same brightly colored books used 
in Scene 1 are on the table, as are also the red 
berries and table plant. A little to the front on 
the opposite side of the stage are a small table 
and a stool, on which Jim Hawkins is seated. 

The boy selected for Jim’s part is smaller 
than the other two. He wears navy blue short 
pants, navy blue sweater, and white shirt with 
neck open. On the table he has a tray contain- 
ing a plate, bowl, fork, and large spoon. In 
the bowl are pieces of apple. As the scene 
opens, Jim lifts a spoonful of the apple from 
the bowl to his plate and proceeds to eat. 
(This delights the hearts of the youngsters in 
the audience as you shall see.) 

At the end of the library table, nearer the 
center of the stage, is seated Squire Trelawney, 
while at the opposite end on a chair placed in 
front of the table is seated Doctor Livesey. 
Both wear long trousers and black leather lum- 
ber jackets. (We decided not to bother with 
period costumes in this scene.) Two bright red 
pamphlets are before the doctor, one to repre- 
sent the account book and the other the treas- 
ure map. The scene is taken from the last part 
of Chapter VI, Part I, of Treasure Island. As 
the curtain opens, Jim is eating (supposedly 
pigeon pie.) ] 
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Docror L. and Squire T. [Speaking simul- 

taneously] And now, Squire. 
And now, Livesey. 

Doctor. [Laughingly] One at a time, one at a 
time. You have heard of this Flint, 1 sup- 
pose? 

Squire. [Excitedly] Heard of him! Heard of 
him, you say! He was the bloodthirstiest 
buceaneer that sailed. Blackbeard was a 
child to Flint. The Spaniards were so pro- 
digiously afraid of him that, I tell you, sir, 
I was sometimes proud he was an English- 
man. [Pointing] I’ve seen his topsails with 
these eyes off Trinidad, and the cowardly son 
of a rum-puncheon that I sailed with put 
back—put back, sir, into Port of Spain. 

Doctor. Well, I’ve heard of him myself, in 
England. But the point is, had he money? 

Squire. [Excitedly] Money! Have you heard 
the story? What were those villains after 
but money? What do they care for—but 
money? For what would they risk their 
rascal carcasses—but money? 

Doctor. [Calmly] That we shall soon see. 
But you are so confoundedly hot-headed and 
exclamatory that I cannot get a word in. 
Wha. I want to know is this: Supposing I 
have here in my pocket some clue to where 
Flint buried his treasure, will that treasure 
amount to much? 

Squire. [Excitedly] Amount, sir! It will 
amount to this: if we have the clue you talk 
about, I fit out a ship in Bristol dock, and 
take you [pointing and nodding] and Hawk- 
ins here along, and I’ll have that treasure if 
I search a year. [Rises.] 

Doctor. [Motioning to Jim] Very well. Now, 
then, if Jim is agreeable, we'll open the 
packet. [Here Doctor Livesey lays down the 
packet which he has picked up. Jim and 
Squire Trelawney go over to him, one on each 
side. ] 

Doctor. [Opening the book] First of all, we’ll 
try the book. [Reads.] 

Billy Bones, his fancy; 
Mr. W. Bones, mate, 
No more rum, 

Off Palm Key he got it. 

Doctor. [Looking up] Not much instruction 
there. [Reads again.] 


On June 12th, 1745, seventy pounds. 
Offe Caraccas. 

Latitude 62° 17’ 20” 

Longitude 19° 2’ 40” 

Bones, his pile. 


Doctor. [Looking up, annoyed] I can’t make 


head nor tail of this. 


Squire. [Pointing] The thing is as clear as 


noonday. This is the blackhearted hound’s 
account book. These crosses stand for the 
names of ships or towns that they sank or 
plundered. The sums are the scoundrel’s 
share, and where he feared ambiguity you 
see he added something clearer. “Offe Car- 
accas,” now; you see, here was some unhappy 
vessel boarded off that coast. [Softly and 
reverently] God help the poor souls that 
manned her—coral long ago. 


Doctor. Right! See what it is to be a traveler. 


Right! And the amounts increase, you see, 
as he rose in rank. 


Squire. And now for the other. 
Doctor. [Holding up the other pamphlet and 


taking his scissors to open; reads.] Tall tree, 
Spyglass shoulder, bearing a point to N. of 
N.N.E. Skeleton Island, E.S.E. and by E. 
ten feet. The bar silver is in the north 
cache; you can find it by the trend of the 
east hummock ten fathoms south of the black 
crag with the face on it. 

The arms are easy found, in the sand hill, 
N. point of north inlet cape bearing E. and 
a quarter N.—J. Fuint. 


Squire. Livesey, you will give up this wretched 


practice at once. Tomorrow I start for Bris- 
tol. [Starts walking in opposite direction.] 
In three weeks’ time—three weeks !—[turns 
back] two weeks—ten days—we’ll have the 
best ship, sir, and the choicest crew in Eng- 
land. Hawkins shall come as cabin-boy. 
[Addressing Hawkins] You’ll make a famous 
cabin-boy, Hawkins. You, Livesey, are ship’s 
doctor; I am admiral. We'll take Redruth, 
Joyce, and Hunter. We'll have favorable 
winds, a quick passage, and not the least 
difficulty in finding the spot, and money to 
eat—to roll in—to play duck and drake with 
ever after. 


Doctor. [Rising] Trelawney, I’ll go with you; 


and, I’ll go bail for it, so will Jim, and be 
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a credit to the undertaking. There’s only 
one man I’m afraid of. 

Squire. [In a tone of authority] And who’s 
that? Name the dog, sir! 

Doctor. [Pointing] You; for you cannot hold 
your tongue. We are not the only men who 
know of this paper. These fellows who at- 
tacked the inn tonight—bold, desperate 
blades, for sure—and the rest who stayed 
aboard that lugger, and more, I dare say, 
not far off, are, one and all, through thick 
and thin, bound that they’ll get that money. 
We must none of us go alone till we get to 
sea. [Puts arm around Jim] Jim and I 
shall stick together in the meanwhile; you'll 
take Joyce and Hunter when you ride to 
Bristol, ard, from first to last, not one of 
us must breathe a word of what we’ve found. 

Squire. [Holding out his hand] Livesey, you 
are always in the right of it. [Shaking 
hands.] I’ll be as silent as the grave. 


EPILOGUE 


[The scene is the same as Scene 7. The 
squire, doctor, and Jim are seated as before. 
All other characters (except ArieL, who is 
seated on the table) stand in approximately the 
positions indicated. ] 

Each character takes two of the brightly col- 


ored books (one in each hand) as he assumes 
his position. 

The same student who was the Radio Speaker 
is again behind the second curtain with the 
megaphone and a “clicker.” 

As the curtain opens, each character stands 
perfectly straight with hands by sides. The 
radio speaker makes one click. Each character 
raises his right hand, holding a book straight 
above his head and at the same time saying, 
“Fall River Public Library.” At a second 
sound of the “clicker,” each left hand holding 
a book goes up and each character says: 
“Henry Lord Junior High School Library.” 

At the third click all characters, with hands 
still up, and the Radio Speaker with the mega- 
phone, say in concert: 


“Dreams, books, are each a world; 

and books we know 

Are a substantial world, both 
pure and good; 

Round these, with tendrils 
strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness 
will grow.” 


[The colors of the books held high, together 
with the colors of costumes, ete., make a bright 
and interesting close. ] 

















AN INTEGRATED ACTIVITY PROGRAM TRY-OUT IN A 
FIRST GRADE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Juuia E. Dickson 
Department of Elementary Education, The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


Mary E. McLean 
Farragut Model School, Martin District, Boston 


PURPOSE OF THE YEAR’S PROGRAM 


The curriculum experience herein re- 
ported is concerned with a group of thirty- 
one unselected little children, their nature 
and needs, their worth-while activities, and 
their accomplishments through their ac- 
tivities. 

Because the factors of scientific control 
could not be used, no attempt has been 
made to show the superiority of the method 
of procedure. The study has been sup- 
ported, however, by an honest conviction 
that the moral-social adjustments should 
be made in an environment more in keep- 
ing with the natural growth of the child. 
It has also been supported by the belief 
that it is possible to build the more en- 
during phases of adjustment to life known 
as habits, attitudes, and ideals in such an 
environment and still maintain without 
loss the so-called subject matter require- 
ment for the grade. 


THEORIES BASIC TO DEVELOPMENT 


A healthy, happy, normal child is essen- 
tially active, mentally and physically. He 
naturally explores, experiments, constructs, 
inquires and acquires, communicates and 
plays. The activities in which we find 
him already engaged are significant for 
growth. For these reasons his nature and 
needs should, in large measure, determine 
his educational program. 
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REQUISITE CONDITIONING FACTORS 


The child and the environment suited to 
his best development on the one hand, and 
the school and curriculum requirements on 
the other, are the factors to be reconciled. 
Right conditions for mental growth call 
for a happy, healthy environment with 
much opportunity for wholesome educative 
work and play of a type that necessitates 
adjustment to various conditions, and 
which gives rise to the desire for acquir- 
ing knowledge, habits, and skills. For 
physical growth the child’s nature de- 
mands freedom, adequate space for bodily 
activity, and large, plastic materials. 
Only as we encourage situations which per- 
mit the child to reveal the whole self to 
us do we find out the undesirable traits 
to be overcome and the desirable qualities 
to be fostered. Only as we permit time and 
conditions for the practice of those atti- 
tudes and ideals necessary to worthy liv- 
ing do we truly provide for moral growth 
and the development of good citizenship. 
Children are naturally social beings. 
Proper social adjustment demands shared 
relationships, ways and means of investi- 
gating, constructing, accomplishing, and 
expressing in social groups. Therefore the 
environment should show happy childhood 
engaged in the business of living—ad- 
justing self to the social conditions that 
arise. 
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SOME INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN IN THE GROUP 
AS AN INDEX TO THE CLASS PERSONNEL 


In order better to understand the chil- 
dren composing the group, four widely dif- 
fering individuals are presented for con- 
sideration. First a boy, a stalwart little 
German of seemingly superior intelligence, 
coming from a home of culture. He is ap- 
parently a lazy little lad, yet actually a 
creator of lovely things—stories, poems, 
plays, pageants. Within five minutes of 
having seen a bowl of orange calendula he 
composed the following: 


Little pieces of gold scattered through the town, 
Scatter them! 
Scatter them! 

So the children can enjoy their sweetness. 


The little pieces of gold 

All seattered around— 

Let the moonbeams fall on the pieces of gold 
Through the town. 


This six-year-old builder of lovely thoughts 
is a dreamer—forever making plans, too 
impatient to carry out his own plans, yet 
a leader of others. He possesses a re- 
markable vocabulary. Within the first few 
“weeks of school he was heard to use fluently 
such words as marionette, puppet, scene, 
act, comedy, original, author, magic, 
mysterious. What a germ of good Eng- 
lish he was in an informal first grade that 
contained several children who could not, 
in September, speak ten English words. 
The second child is also seemingly lazy. 
His measure of intelligence is apparently 
decidedly below average, if we may be per- 
mitted to judge by his reactions to the 
school arts. He is a repeater who last year 
made a set of miniature chairs and beds for 
the three bears’ house. This year he con- 
structed a barn, chicken coops, and a pig 
for the toy town. By hitting a nail straight 
on the head and driving it firmly in, he 
maintains the admiration of his classmates 
and his own self-respect. 
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The third is a manly little chap of five 
and a half, who in five minutes can acquire 
what the second lad cannot master in two 
hours. About the third day of school he 
continued to play with toy trains after hav- 
ing been reminded that it was time for 
quiet work. The following conversation 
then took place: 


“What are you doing?” 

“I’m playing.” 

“What are the other children doing?” 

“T think they’re scribbling.” 

No, they are working quietly, for we have 
decided this is quiet time.” 

“Well, I’ll play quietly.” 

“But is it fair that you should play while 
the other children work at their desks?” 

“Do you want me to go to my seat and color 
things too?” 


Our young lad thought that playing 
engineer—devising switches, stations, sig- 
nals, tunnels, bridges, passengers, and 
wrecks—was a far superior occupation to 
drawing; but as class laws were made and 
elass disapproval brought to bear, he 
learned to work with the community. 

The fourth is a delightful little Greek 
girl who likes to sew. She did not go to 
kindergarten and had, therefore, no Eng- 
lish vocabulary. During her first week at 
school she learned six phrases all her own: 
‘‘a needle,’’ ‘‘thread the needle,’’ ‘‘tie a 
knot,’’ ‘‘my apron,’’ ‘‘I can sew,’’ ‘‘tie 
my apron.’’ In May she responded as 
often as the two superior boys quoted. 

As a matter of fact, each has his or her 
special ability, whether mechanical or liter- 
ary, and naturally each ought to exercise 
it. How to direct these diverse abilities, 
and at the same time stimulate each child 
to his full capacity is a major item of the 
problem. To provide an environment in 
which they will act naturally and so reveal 
themselves is a necessary preliminary. 
Material for stimulation is another essen- 
tial and so is a happy atmosphere. 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES OR UNITS OF WORK 


The program that most nearly meets the 
requirements set forth above is one of 
socializing integrating activities—a pro- 
gram that affords opportunity for extend- 
ing and enriching the background expe- 
riences and fostering creativity and its 
expression. Such plans or activities as the 
following provided productive units of 
work throughout the year. 


1. Building a miniature town or city, 
working out and presenting a mario- 
nette show, planning and enjoying a 
Hallowe’en party, building airplanes, 
cars, carts, and doll houses. 

2. Neighborhood excursions which helped 
the children to appreciate in a small 
way the business of life, or to accom- 
plish some preconceived purpose. 

3. Discussion and understanding of cur- 
rent events, which enabled the chil- 
dren to enter in a simple way into 
the thought life of the world. 


The first day of school a teacher can 
fairly well discover her class by placing a 
variety of materials for work and play in 
accessible places. Toys, old or new, pic- 
ture books, puzzles, paints and paper, 
pencils, old boxes, sewing materials, easel 
and poster paints, wood, hammer, nails, 
trains and tracks, a scooter or kiddy ear, 
sand, an old alarm clock, chalk and per- 
mission to use the blackboard, or any 
article that will stimulate a response, or 
eall for a social or moral adjustment, is 
worthy of its place in the work period. Of 
course some children will at first play 
wastefully during this half hour, but mis- 
use of time and materials is considered by 
the class in the discussion period that fol- 
lows. This period is very important. It 
is a time for displaying products, relat- 
ing experiences, and for furthering old 
plans and making new ones. It is a time 
to be cherished by the teacher, for from 


it she gets her cues and clews, and through 
it the free activity period soon resolves it- 
self into one of fruitful spontaneous work 
and play. 

One day in early September the first lad 
mentioned asked, ‘‘May we have a mario- 
nette show? Do you know where we could 
get a big box for the theatre?’’ We talked 
over the possibilities and everyone agreed 
that a show was most possible. Sugges- 
tions and ideas changed from day to day, 
but eventually we wrote out definite plans. 


PLANS FOR A MaRIONETTE SHOW 


1. Build a theatre. 

2. Paint a winter scene. 
3. Make a curtain. 

4. Make marionettes. 

5. Practice the show. 


The plans were printed on the board and 
checked off as parts were accomplished. 
We made out a program and practiced 
reading it, the best reader becoming the 
announcer. Later we wrote and learned 
to read the following report of the show as 
given to the kindergarten. 


A Marionette SHOW 


In October we gave the kindergarten a 
marionette show. 

The boys in our room built a theatre out of 
a large wooden box. 

Three boys painted the theatre bright blue 
outside, and they painted a winter scene in- 
side. 

We gave a little play called “The Squirrel 
Takes a Ride.” 

The squirrel coasted down the steepest hill 
in the forest. 

The rabbit told him not to, but he coasted 
right down, and into a hole in the ice he went. 

Mr. Fox took him home and put him to bed. 

Our show was not very good, but the little 
children enjoyed it. 


Composing the program, reading the 
plans, measuring the theatre, painting the 
scenery, dramatizing the acts, and writing 
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the invitations required practice and drill 
in all the school arts. Among the out- 
comes of this group experience the follow- 
ing seemed at least equally significant: ini- 
tiative, codperation, good judgment, and 
accomplishment-to-the-end necessary to the 
success of any activity. 

The teacher was constantly striving to 
evaluate her work, not by the tangible re- 
sults in products produced, but by asking: 
Who did the thinking, the planning, the 
accomplishing? Who was the leader? 
What were the mental and social attitudes 
during the act? These were the major con- 
cern of the teacher. In all the activities 
she had her place most decidedly. She was 
the guide and director. She prevented dis- 
couragement by assisting wherever neces- 
sary, sometimes pointing the way or setting 
up danger signals. If the children knew 
how to drive, she let them go. When they 
came to a corner and asked how to turn, 
she instructed. They saw the need for 
practice and initiated their drills. The 
teacher constantly kept in mind the re- 
quirements and was ever vigilant, but the 
child was at the wheel. 

Just a glance at the town and city unit 
referred to above will show how the ac- 
tivity arose, how it was furthered, and how 
it was finally used. You may recall that 
Boston was minus her usual supply of milk 
for two or three days during the autumn 
of 1927. You doubtless know that many 
of the poorer families had to forego a 
Thanksgiving turkey because of the flood. 
Both facts were discussed by the children, 
who became interested in the supply and 
transportation of milk and food. Out of 
that grew an interest in how the Vermont 
farmers lived. 

**T’ll build a country house,’’ said one. 
And so started the construction of other 
houses. Barns, chicken coops, pig pens, 
paper and clay animals, experimentation 
with bridges, tunnels, dams, trains, tracks, 
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autos, and even the building of two usable 
airplanes followed. 

This unit continued for about three 
months. During the process the children 
decided to dramatize the flood. It was a 
rather impracticable play, but it was per- 
mitted in that it was a possible terminating 
of the project. 


SOME DETAILS IN PROCEDURE 


Practically all of the reading for the 
first five months was based on the activities. 
Plans, reports, programs, directions, and 
current events furnished much material. 
Below is a sample of a little plan of work 
in the children’s own words. It was first 
printed on the board, then on a chart, and 
finally on individual slips for children and 
parents. 


PLANS 


Learn to read. 

Make a book. 

Learn to write. 

Make a vaudeville show. 
Make a Mother Goose show. 
We are learning to read. 
We are making a book. 
We are learning to write. 
We are making a show. 


To the parents: This is a reading 
lesson which the average child should 
be able to read. 


Worp Lists 

Lunch Work time 

at 10:15 at 8:45 
orange read 
apple build 
pear write 
milk draw 
bread crayon 
butter finish work 
fruit sew 
water paint 


To the parents: The average child is 
able to read these lists. 
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Each day we made more detailed plans 
for the following day’s work. Sometimes 
we carefully discussed or organized a 
period of the day. The word lists are the 
results of two such discussions. 

Finally children and teacher built the 
day’s program. To follow the program it 
was necessary to learn to read and to tell 
time. Learning to tell time requires 
recognition of numbers to sixty, ability to 
count by ones, fives, and tens, and ability 
to recognize quarters and halves. All of 
these learnings became necessary because 
there was a vital program to follow. 

Such reading necessitated an activity 
primer. This need was foreseen and pro- 
vided for from the first day of school. The 
children were led to want to make their 
own books and after adopting the idea they 
chose to include favorite poems and stories, 
pictures, original poems and stories, plays, 
games, and records. The Marionette Show 
and the extracts below glimpse the con- 
tent. Each child illustrated as many pages 
as he wished and then voluntarily studied 
his entire primer. During certain reading 
hours the pages mastered were checked. 
As soon as all pages were stamped, each 
book was taken home. 


Extracts From Activity PRIMER 


How to Paint 


Shake the can. 

Open the can. 

Stir the paint. 

Paint with an oil brush. 
When you finish painting, 
put the brushes 

into turpentine. 

Close the can tight. 

Wash your hands 

with turpentine. 


Shake. Shake your hands. 
Open. Open the door. 
Stir. Stir a pancake. 
Paint. Paint a house. 
Close. Close the door. 


The Cat and The Mouse 


Once upon a time 

there was a big black cat. 
In the same house 

a little gray mouse lived. 
One day, the big black cat 
caught the little gray mouse. 


“Please, Mrs. Cat, 

do not eat me. 

Why don’t you wash your face 
first? All nice people 

wash before they eat.” 


Farragut School 
Boston, Mass. 
March 1, 1928. 


Dear Colonel Lindbergh: 

We love you because you are brave and good. 
We are trying to be good Americans like you. 
The children in our room are building an air- 
plane like yours. 

Come to see us if you can. 

Lovingly yours, 
Children of Room 4. 


FURTHER DETAILS IN PROCEDURE 


Two situations in the program deserve 
mention at this point: (1) the beginning 
use of reading books, and (2) the teach- 
ing of phonics. 

Since much time was spent in building 
up the experiences of the children and the 
reading vocabulary through these experi- 
ences, the reading of books by the class as 
a whole did not become a part of the pro- 
gram as early in the year as had usually 
been the case. Current happenings of a 
worth-while nature were always discussed 
in a vital but simple way, and from these 
the means by which the information was 
obtained definitely impressed the need of 
reading—in the minds of the leaders at 
least—the way father, mother, and teacher 
obtained information. The writers realize 
that this might be criticized as an adult 
need and not a child’s, but Lindy is every- 
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one’s hero and the ‘‘Vermont Flood”’ 
shows how interested the children were. 
Then, too, the urge to read grew simultane- 
ously with the activities. Even the radio, 
it was decided, was not all sufficient, for 
as one little boy remarked, ‘‘It can’t show 
you the route Lindy took when he crossed 
the Atlantic. It can only tell you.”’ 
Through the use of good picture books 
and good primers, always accessible, indi- 
vidual children began to read voluntarily 
from books as early as November. They 
first read in the free activity period from 
8:45 to 9:20 A.M., and later a separate 
reading period, known as the library hour, 
was included in the daily program. In 
January, when the majority of the chil- 
dren were still reading from books indi- 
vidually, the need of having some way of 
finding out new words was very apparent. 
In the discussion period one morning the 
idea was developed that there was a key 
to unlock these treasure houses. Imme- 
diately a check-up was made to find what 
phonetic ear training learnings had been 
acquired through situations previously 
capitalized by the teacher in noting rhym- 
ing elements and printing them on the 
board. It was found that the majority of 
the children knew some digraphs and 
diphthongs and could blend the sounds 
they knew. Lists were given by the chil- 
dren and printed on the board by the 
teacher. It was apparent from these that 
similarities and dissimilarities were being 
readily recognized. Thus the teaching of 
phonies began in the recognized needs of 
the children and followed these needs for 
groups and individuals from day to day. 


ANALYSIS OF VOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT 


Children’s reading vocabulary based 
upon or developed through activities usu- 
ally differs rather widely from the words 
used in many school primers, particularly 
those of the more or less conventional type. 


For this reason a check was used to record 
the class and individual progress in vocab- 
ulary growth and to discover, if possible, 
whether or not the activity reading would 
not also carry through its meaningful con- 
text, as a by-product, a large number of 
words ordinarily considered basal to a first 
year reading vocabulary. Accordingly, the 
Detroit Word Recognition Test, an index 
of vocabulary growth, by Eliza F. Oglesby, 
was selected for checking monthly prog- 
ress and A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates, to 
discover the degree of similarity and dif- 
ference between this vocabulary and the 
activity vocabulary which was being de- 
veloped. The results of the comparison 
with the Gates list are summarized on the 
following pages. 

Of the total words used in September 
and October, 77 are found in A Reading 
Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, by 
Gates. These were used largely in con- 
versation and, owing to the fact that there 
were several children unfamiliar with an 


‘English-speaking vocabulary at the open- 


ing of school, were new to about 33 per 
cent of the class. They were acquired as 
a reading vocabulary at this time by about 
20 per cent of the class. In addition to 
many words peculiar to the activity pro- 
gram they gradually became the perma- 
nent vocabulary of all the normal children 
regularly attending. 

The total number of words listed above, 
from September to December inclusive, is 
155. Of these, 127 are included in the 
first 500 words of the Gates List, 25 in the 
second, and 3 in the third 500 words. As 
the year advanced, fewer new words from 
the Gates List appeared in the activity 
vocabularies, more being acquired from the 
books read individually and in elass. The 
writers are satisfied that, considering the 
personnel of the class, this number of basal 
words learned was not only larger but 
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Worps Usep Durinc SEPTEMBER AND OcTOBER, 1927, Waicn APPEAR IN THE GATES LIST 


Within the First 500 Words 


rer rr Te 179 DN cx conus suc pawieae 28 
NG i 5nd co: 0 a,0°s beara 492 MU teccekaencsieacae 88 
DTS bais dn casaawien srs 83 GUE 652csbiemawaae nes 413 
(Se eee 26 MOND avai ath cau kuwnce 245 
SEG sin diienaninwueake 158 0 OT OEE 89 
DN CGasiesdosmunreeaes 376 DER opuvicicsnGunarcn 288 
ee rere 213 OR eee ert 493 
MY cc dic dnienmunacawacs 165 NE aiiinkG caleasases 348 
Serer e 193 ee cre, 461 
NE kes aaaiate/caewiawae 162 WOM 66ccidacarasnecs 60 
DS shah dee eens neee 171 MG. kinaneneuuwsew ace 34 
NS d-5u/hdv abe es kb 113 ee ne eer 29 
SR eer ere 241 _____ eae ee geY 331 
eS nr 355 eee 38 
MUN cae ecaiathiavem rales ale 298 SIN ote Zs DO Xs wel 229 
Bas cca uate nae sen 57 Pi aCkevdecdawseean 11 
Sn reer eee 82 EE ee ee 259 
Seer eee 114 iit ste cnawexnwas 146 
|. Ee eee 313 ee ae ae 476 
. Within the Second 500 Words 
ere rer 640 Ee SE Pee 521 
BRIE ones cedncece ecu 504 ee eee 580 
ES sig i sisinebuistiesin 710 PEE a kchadausenaue 998 
re ree . 553 MI eeancescacuon 532 
PR 6binwssenakoee 586 PRRs has cunncsanse 817 
Nb 56:05:00 Raw esik i 904 OUI. cn cakecsiesccecx 837 
Within the Third 500 Words 
Bai iancoasisecwnne 1006 lott ha wekesutied 1494 


56 Words 
tas cae ta ele ates eco 30 
OS Sere erry 490 
Ee ere 148 
SMMC s Gscsekeesekoes 286 
ce igawaeaeeas cow 144 
i ncvanansnbaueess 314 
DR i cddundxceeaads 235 
ORE renee ee 138 
| SS ne eer re 419 
RS kd icdint euthusae 1 
GG so+evauconxasur at 94 
PEt Scchaduwceek oes 117 
WN Skekkeasoseunee 304 
re sce vesuchweeeseas 46 
WP ed von.coaseecesies 21 
WE i ackccsdeusteesee 6 
WE i cesseuedesaecau 41 
Me cciasavassvaseaiu 15 

18 Words 
ES snc phaawerawin ds 923 
DES hcsausnawasos 567 
ROR rr et 597 
DE sah kale cee 570 
WNT S oo kawkecaancsn 645 
Sk Srancwcaxanstas 746 

3 Words 
Wig? ina eacwiescsce 1019 


New Worps Usep Durinc Novemser, 1927, Wuicnh APPEAR IN THE Gates LisT 


‘ Within the First 500 Words 
oc 6 oicie ss Da ard ateais 84 TOT ee 230 
SS 132 NE ici edie ainsisiocs 295 
Sick cainakkemuce 150 RN cca cae sn ne 196 
Ee renee 78 RR caeet cic teaaoe 243 
| SSE Garrone era 121 WS eto viiew dein ieanean 399 
ca srenik ene weer, 208 Da caksacwkaus tour 426 
|| ERE eer eee wena 218 Ges sa es ea kena, 388 
EE rrr 37 PGketendncacianens 149 
Pia cihbkd okeeubetaaiine rT re 69 
aiatckttkiebipaniiee 420 OME cs ss ceacauusnen 228 
eer re 265 MBE ace Unie ets 116 
Serre ree 124 ee rE 387 
MR issn en canoes 239 ER en ar pent 234 
DE ois s6cicasp Sean 379 MER ciivakics condos eat 50 
_._ SERS ee ears 268 Ws caucekasseus 48 
DN alas asic ken neincieaie 175 Se ae re 40 
ee eee 73 OM ac casuxowaos 145 


49 Words 
ee eae eee 18 
WN ik sddseseseneanas 136 
MN an teesa ot 203 
PiGthdséarikawkeuk 187 
a enor eee 274 
SNE sos sesanciaasce 258 
GR i dtwodscreucwas 211 
ee eee eee ee 425 
BD i caacasneuwoea 138 
Drab wo wane en eiceu wise 7 
Mri ikkanuh es mae he 23 
i suite keke wah 53 
Mains aksoueeaee 5 
Ws ck cee aen ek 8 
2 TNS eee ee 159 
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2. Within the Second 500 Words 7 Words 
bow-wow ...........6. = errr rrr eT 945 Thanksgiving.......... 531 
DC ba sabintoxseans Pe a ciessebensatus Arr 803 
ST errr es 625 

New Worps Usep Durine December, 1927, Waich APPEAR IN THE Gates List 
Within the First 500 Words 22 Words 

ene 131 Santa Claus........... 341 saa cedeacaeens vs 129 
cnhinieiwncacele Bt cb oe eeu eennesedan St “Se tncncccatacnen 326 
DN rissa arstuesieiaearw nial 464 WE ats 5 Cahciehiaeatinined 363 Deas ehAuausacaum 39 
nok. 6 cio aoe weds ban 435 SUN cab ccodmcieaces 190 ONE ik alecixsiencinacmeale 404 
iiicikhns kahadna tne 471 re rare 280 DN anaes aeakakarwess 94 
I irk:i ata: Sachin 414 © ER ae ene a 130 BO iisaactbuaccwsaisars 184 
DN Add ciendenwiemea Se rer 56 
DRC Aa schaceensans St) bance eanbennasnee 290 


more readily acquired than would have 
been the case if the work had not been 
placed on an integrated activity basis. 
Furthermore, that the Gates List was well 
represented is attested by the results of 
the Gates Primary Reading Tests which 
were obtained the latter part of May. 
The writers wish to state that testing or 
remedial work as a result of testing were 
not the purposes of the program. Rather 
the intention was to enrich the experiences 
of the children and to build up a mean- 
ingful vocabulary in a natural way. More- 
over, it was not possible to have intelli- 
gence tests administered. The testing 
which accompanied the activity program 
was expedient, however, and served its pur- 
pose, namely, to provide objective evidence 
of the status of the reading situation. 
Form I of the Detroit Word Recognition 
Test was given in October, 1927, to 28 chil- 
dren out of a class of 31, ranging in 
chronological age from 5 years, 4 months 
to 8 years, 4 months, September 1, 1927. 
(The one 8-year-old child later proved to 
have a special disability in reading.) Ow- 
ing to the transfer of three pupils to other 
schools, the initial scores of only twenty- 
five pupils (J. O. to S. G. included) in the 
October test are recorded in the summary 
graph below. Form II was given in No- 
vember to the original group of 28 remain- 


ing pupils and one additional pupil ad- 
mitted to the grade early in November. 
Form I was repeated in December, Form 
II in January. Two new pupils were ad- 
mitted to the group, A.B. in December and 
C.S. in January. Form I was again given 
in February to 29 of the group. In each 
case the tests were given the last school day 
of the month. It should be noted that there 
are only two forms of the above test. The 
authors state, however, that ‘‘if alternate 
forms are used, pupils may be tested 
monthly without danger of the results be- 
ing appreciably invalidated because of 
pupils memorizing the test.’? Owing to 
the fact that two months elapsed between 
the presentation of the same form, we may 
infer that the recurring practice effect was 
not greatly increased. In fact, after a 
period of poor attendance there was a 
loss with several pupils. Inasmuch as no 
special drill was ever given involving this 
vocabulary, the loss sustained may be at- 
tributed to disuse in the total reading situ- 
ation. 

The results of the tests show a close 
grouping around a median of 4 in October, 
with a range from 0 to 12, and in Febru- 
ary a median score of 26 with a range from 
0 to 40 (the highest attainable score on 
the test). Owing to depleted attendance 
the January results are not represented in 
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VocasuLary GrowTH From OcToBer 28, 1927 to FesBruARY 
28, 1928, as MEASURED By THE Detroit WorD 
RECOGNITION TEST 
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LINE OF GROWTH 


LEFT END OF LINE iS PUPIL’S INITIAL SCoRE , RIGHT END OF LINE \S PUPIL’S FINAL scote. 


MEDIANS: BROKEN VERTICAL LINES- 


the graph. The majority of the few pupils 
attending gained so that the median 
dropped only to 16. From December to 
the time of the February testing, never- 
theless, a substantial growth is shown, 55 
per cent of the scores ranging from 26 
to 40. 

The varied background of experience of 
the group, the non-English speaking handi- 
cap of nearly one-third, and the presence 


of two subnormal children make it seem 
rather significant that a comparison could 
be made with the X Group. The extra 
month could only give the advantage of 
natural mental growth, and must be bal- 
anced against a loss during 8 weeks of 50% 
and more in attendance. The individual 
pupils were cared for and the integrated 
activity program went on with increasing 
confidence and assurance of success.! 


1In Detroit children are not admitted to the first grade until 6 years of age, while in Boston those 
who have had kindergarten instruction are admitted at 5 years and those who have not, at 5 years, 6 
months. This means that under the best of conditions many children, if not the large majority, come 


into school at a mental age below six years. 
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CoMPARISON OF Detrotr X Group NorMS WITH THE 
UNSELECTED Boston Group Norms 











End of Term 
Group Grade 
Median Q; 
Detroit X (Bright)......... IB 17 25 
Boston Unclassified......... IB 26 33 




















From a study of the February scores of the unselected Boston Group and the norms of the Detroit X 
(Bright) Group in Grade IB it will be found tht 75 9 per cent of the former are above the Detroit Median 
17, and 59 per cent in the upper quartile’ The Boston Median was 23. 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE AND Best SCORES OF THE 
FarraGut Group WITH THE GATES NorMS 








































































Farragut Percentages 
Hizhest Gates Farragut Gates Farragut 
Type of Test | Possible Best Best Average | Average 
Score Score Score Score Score Above Above 
Gates Gates 
Best Average 
Te sacikleaicnin se tose 48 33 45 17 22 19.2 57.6 
BP oc tiaseawn 35 24 35 12 17 24. 60. 
Bo ckescicndas 26 17 25 13 15 32. 68. 
Type I—Word Recognition. 
Type II—Word, Phrase and Sentence Reading. 
Type I1I—Reading of Directions. 
FarraGut READING RANGE IN TERMS OF AGE AND GRADE 
Reading Age Reading Grade 
Per cent of 
Type of Test Scores Above 
we H. Av. L. . Av. Grade II 
De csicieactecwuakanewues 6.64 9.15 7.76 1.24 3.45 2.23 60 
We iic th ccckcanniaaened 7.00 9.30 7.79 1.50 3.60 2.24 60 
DI sid came dieeareaeiieas 7.00 9.10 7.76 1.50 3.40 2.23 64 





























* Lowest; Highest; Average. 
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As a test of ability to interpret meaning 
was desired, the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests were given May 21, 1928. The ac- 
companying tables show the class status in 
the three types of reading tests in terms 
of average and best achievement. Re- 
membering that the Gates norms repre- 
sent the achievement of children of average 
mental growth, the range of the Boston 
scores is not curprising. The largest per- 
centage of high scores, 32, was in Type III, 
the Paragraph Test for Reading of Direc- 
tions; the next highest, 24 per cent, in 
Type II, Reading for Word, Phrase and 
Sentence Meaning; and the lowest, 19.2 per 
cent, in Type I, Word Recognition. The 
same relationship exists in the percentage 
of scores average and above, namely, 68 per 
cent in Type III, 60 per cent in Type II, 
and 57.6 per cent in Type I. Inasmuch as 
the children’s approach to reading had al- 
ways been through larger units than the 
sentence the results are probably as they 
should be. Words had been interpreted in 
their relational settings and not in isolated 
encyclopedic fashion. There were, however, 
only three children who were lower in 
grade status in Type I than in the other 
two types of tests; one of foreign birth, one 
very much over age for the grade, and one 
who entered school at less than five and 
one-half years. It may be, also, that the 
form of response to the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test had given a mind-set to 
the children of average intelligence or be- 
low which interfered at first with the form 
of response expected in the Gates Test. 

The reading age range in Type III is 
from 7.00 years to 9.10, 3 children, R.C., 
A.T., and W.B., completing in half the 
time allowance. Some finished in 15 min- 
utes, but the exact data for these are not 
available. In Type II, the reading range 
is from 700 years to 9.30 years, two chil- 
dren, C.K. and W.B., completing in 10 
minutes and a few others from 10 to 14 


minutes. In Type I the range is from 6.64 
years to 9.15 years. It should be noted 
here that all cases with chronological ages 
varying from 6.17 to 6.83, 56 per cent of 
the class, were under 6 years of age at the 
beginning of the school year, the range 
being from 5 years and a little over one 
month to 5 years and about nine months. 
Twenty-four per cent of the cases varying 
from 7.00 to 7.17 were six years, one only 
being six years and about one month. With 
but three exceptions the remaining 20 per 
cent were under six and one-half years of 
age. 

When compared with their chronologi- 
eal ages two children, R.T. and M.B., are 
reading below age in all three tests. Both 
are much over age for their grade, espe- 
cially in Boston. In addition to these two 
children, C.K. is reading .11 below age in 
Type I; 8.G., .02 below in Type III. The 
greatest difference is in Type II in which 
T.C., J.H. and §8.G. are reading .03, .08 
and .17 respectively below their chrono- 
logical ages. It may be, however, that if a 
comparison could be made with their men- 
tal level, the accomplishment would be all 
that could be expected. The results em- 
phasize the unreliability of the mere ar- 
rival at a certain chronological age as a 
determiner of reading readiness, and throw 
the weight of evidence into the seale of 
mental age and a broad, meaningful back- 
ground of experience with their attendant 
outcomes. To safely diagnose the Boston 
situation a set of norms would have to be 
worked out on a different age and grade 
basis and for different levels of mental 
growth. It is but just to say, however, 
that the problem cases disclosed by the 
tests were those which had been the teach- 
er’s concern throughout the year. More- 
over, the objective data lead one to expect 
that the children who have been promoted 
to the second grade are better able than 
is usually the case to interpret intelligently 
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what they read. The personal records of 
exceptional cases should help interpret the 
situation to those who are to teach these 
children next year. The integrated ac- 


tivity program has passed the tryout stage 
in this particular situation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE INTEGRATED ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM IN TERMS OF LEARNING OUTCOMES 


What is the place of activity in educa- 
tion? If education is life and growth, then 
activity bears the same relation to educa- 
tion that it does to life. The question in- 
volves a consideration of how man gained 
supremacy in the world. Does not the an- 
swer lie in the fact that man has been 
actively engaged in controlling or learning 
ways of controlling the materials and 
forces of nature until they serve his needs? 
The problems encountered have caused him 
to exert his natural powers to the highest 
degree, to think and do his way out—to 
create. These purposeful activity experi- 
ences have educated the race. The purpose 
is the primary human motive force and the 
urge that spurs to full endeavor. Natu- 
rally, it is such activity on the level of 
the child’s mental growth that provides the 
strongest motive for thinking and doing, 
insures the greatest effort to attain the end 
in view, and consequently yields the great- 
est residuum of learnings. 

The distinction must be kept in mind be- 
tween activities that educate and those that 
merely train. Too many of the school ac- 
tivities have been of the latter type, ac- 
tivities in which the child is continually 
directed and in which he learns to do the 
same thing well. The activity that edu- 
cates is the activity that helps the child to 
meet and solve new situations as they arise. 
The goal is not in terms of subject matter 
or school subjects mastered, important as 
these may be, but in terms of the individual 
child’s ability to adjust himself to the 
many complex situations of real life. 


The desire to persevere to the end, to 
assume responsibility, to share unselfishly, 
to codperate willingly, and to be glad of 
the achievement of others are some of the 
larger learning outcomes which justify the 
years’ work. In some instances these 
attitudes were awakened and in others 
strengthened. Habits of orderliness, 
promptness, self-control, and accuracy were 
initiated or carried forward. Viewed at 
closer range, the outcomes of such a pro- 
gram are many for the child of either 
average or superior ability who wishes to 
express himself, for the inferior child who 
hardly dares to venture, and for the for- 
eign-born child who must adjust himself 
to an English-speaking environment. The 
integrated activity program furnishes a 
rich background of experiences out of 
which an unusually large speaking vocab- 
ulary is built, sets up a strong motive for 
expressing familiar ideas, and initiates a 
love for reading which should lead on to a 
permanent desire to read. The primary 
learnings, the how to read, with its atten- 
dant abilities and skills, are the natural 
accompaniments of the progressive activi- 
ties within the larger units. The oppor- 
tunity and materials with which to create 
produce tangible results requiring skills 
of varying degrees. They also provide for 
diversity of abilities and eliminate the 
danger of total failure which some children 
otherwise experience. These simultaneous 
learnings were realized, it is believed, to 
the full extent of the abilities of the sev- 
eral individuals composing the group. 

Throughout the year the children lived 
and learned in a wholesome happy atmos- 
phere, one in which failure or the sense 
of failure was reduced to a minimum, but 
in which difficulties challenged the mastery 
of ‘‘one’s self and one’s situation’’ and in 
which happy successes were celebrated by 
still greater successes and higher levels of 
social adaptations and adjustments. 





THE VALUE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN A SOCIAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


GENEVIEVE L. STONE 
Principal, Whittier School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This is an age of rapid change. The fact 
of today is error tomorrow; the record of 
this week is set aside next week; the limits 
of adventure for this month are exceeded 
in the next; the hero of this year is eclipsed 
by the brilliance of next year’s star. Per- 
haps we have been forced into the position 
of placing interest and attitudes ahead of 
knowledge, for, after all, unless interests 
and attitudes are such as to keep one 
abreast of the times, knowledge pales. 

Modern schools have met this situation 
by introducing current events as a definite 
part of the curriculum and, like the work- 
man of old, they builded better than they 
knew. The study of current events gives 
a body of information which fosters toler- 
ance: all the world was akin to the German 
nation during the flight of the Graf Zep- 
pelin; a knowledge of Lindbergh has done 
much to bring our own country into good 
repute with European nations; the good 
sportsmanship of Sir Thomas Lipton has, 
for each successive race, cemented the 
friendship between the United States and 
England. But current events need not 
deal with adventure alone; statesmen and 
diplomats come and depart; each account 
makes an ambassador, a consul, a senator, 
or a supreme court justice more real, and 
makes the institution itself take on mean- 
ing. A child comes to have a ‘‘shaking- 
hands acquaintance’’ with greatness both 
at home and abroad. Both at home and 
abroad! World peace depends upon the 
understanding which citizens of the nations 
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have, each of the others’ institutions and 
leaders. Finer tolerance, greater sym- 
pathy, mutual admiration grow out of in- 
creased knowledge and understanding. 

On the academic side, the study of world 
affairs creates a vicarious experience which 
gives flesh and blood to the dry bones of 
fact. Who will not better visualize the 
massiveness of an iceberg when he dis- 
cusses a Titanic disaster; who can report 
on the Mississippi floods without having 
the term levee take on more complete mean- 
ing? And so one might go on. Children 
love action. Current events is action. 
Every child cannot travel, but he can live, 
in imagination, in every quarter of the 
globe—with the humble or with the great, 
as the case may be. His interest sur- 
mounts the difficulty of terminology, or 
the complexity of science. It is all a part 
of his own world. 

Three years ago it was suggested in an 
elementary school that, from third grade 
through sixth, each room use the Civic 
League organization as a medium for pro- 
moting the study of current events. It 
was the belief of those most concerned that 
the body of material which would evolve 
from continued study of current events 
would ultimately be compelling in its inter- 
est. It was (and still is), on the part 
of the children, regarded as something very 
special—a weekly entertainment or room 
program, in which it was a privilege to 
participate. This detail is significant, for 
those taking part in the experiment were 
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desirous, most of all, of awakening new 
interests; and interest, like the proverbial 
horse, cannot be forced to function. The 
plan, however, was not without teeth. In 
order that every child should feel respon- 
sible, the room secretary assigned groups 
for certain days and kept a record of the 
response. It was decided to take not more 
than twenty minutes in the third grade, 
but to lengthen the period to forty or fifty 
minutes in the sixth grade—where the con- 
tent would be such (hopefully) as to pro- 
voke discussion. Since a current events 
lesson is a unified work-reading, oral Eng- 
lish, social science exercise, any amount of 
time within reason was not to be consid- 
ered as making inroads upon other sub- 
jects, but rather as the best possible plan 
for vitalizing them. 

The work has gone on; at present in the 
third grade, children show pictures from 
the rotogravure section of the Sunday 
papers, give somewhat detailed weather 
reports and perhaps relate incidents which 
are of very general interest. For example, 
‘The Queen of Roumania was here yes- 
terday.’’ ‘‘The Prince of Wales fell off 
his horse.’’ Sometimes discussion reveals 
that the Queen had a long journey on the 
ocean before she reached New York. In 
this way knowledge of the world is ex- 
tended. Perhaps the Mayor received her 
and this, of course, focuses attention upon 
the executive officer of the city. Roumania 
is mentioned as a country in Europe; the 
prince as being the son of the King of 
England. 

All of this sounds very simple, but if 
continued through a period of years this 
work should give a foundation which will 
practically preclude thinking that Europe 
is a country, or finding it necessary in the 
sixth grade to learn that New York is on 
the Atlantic Ocean. There will be a body 
of knowledge and interests—a background 
which will make the social sciences take 


on real meaning. At any rate, it has been 
assumed that time so spent would make 
these differences in mental attitude and 
equipment, and the work has continued. 

In the fourth grade the attack progresses 
a step. Children begin to bring clippings 
and to read these aloud to the class. Places 
are located on the map of the world with 
emphasis on the larger bodies of land and 
water, but always, of course, any attempt 
to name and locate the country is encour- 
aged. In a lesson in fourth grade, the high 
buildings of lower Broadway were men- 
tioned and New York was located on the 
map of the world. Another child reported 
something which had taken place in Ger- 
many. She had difficulty in finding it, 
looking first in United States. <A third 
pupil told her that Germany was in Europe 
and she succeeded in pointing it out. Still 
another read and discussed an account of 
an eruption of Mount Etna. The terms 
lava, eruption, violent, crater, coursing, 
volcano, inhabitants, excavation, subterra- 
nean, and the phrases, invaded the valley 
and earthquake shock, were used appropri- 
ately. To be sure, not every child made 
these his own, but if similar situations are 
discussed, let us say, once a term until this 
group is ready for Junior High School, 
their very knowledge will necessitate new 
words. At the close of this pupil’s reci- 
tation the teacher pointed out that the news 
was sent from Rome, whereas the boy had 
shown Etna to be on the island of Sicily. 
The boy promptly answered that this was 
because Rome was a large city and had 
ways of sending dispatches. This led very 
naturally to the question of how news 
could be sent across the ocean. The 
children suggested radio and the teacher 
added to this by explaining in a simple 
way the cable, and by giving the word 
cablegram. 

Given week after week, this type of work 
cannot fail to extend the child’s horizon, 
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to project his interests, and to form what 
used to he called an apperceptive basis. 

In the fifth grade the children use the 
weekly paper, Current Events. Much of 
the terminology is new; news of less gen- 
eral interest is recorded; but the interest 
begun in the lower grades tides them over. 
The fifth grade lessons, as such, are per- 
haps the least satisfactory to the teacher 
or visitor; they appear to be the plateau 
stage in this pian. The view is wide, the 
action plentiful, and the sight-seers, on a 
vicarious journey personally conducted by 
a wise teacher, make the effort and are 
rewarded. 

A sixth grade current events lesson 
would be a revelation to the average busi- 
ness man and indeed to many in the pro- 
fession who may not have observed at first 
hand the recent work of the elementary 
school. Since after all a plant is most 
judged by its fruit, it seems worth while 
to go into some detail with respect to a 
typical recitation of a sixth grade group 
of normal intelligence who have had weekly 
current events lessons over a period of 
three years. 

The room president called upon those 
whose turn it was to contribute on that 
day. Every speaker, at the mention of a 
location, stepped to the map and indicated 
the place. At all times statements not 
understood either because of enunciation 
or diction were challenged by members of 
the class. 

The lesson opened with an account of 
the bronze crosses which are to be placed 
on the trees of the local Memorial Drive 
in memory of the soldiers of this country 
who gave their lives in the Great War. 
The teacher wisely recalled the name of 
the local citizen who made this Drive pos- 
sible. Appreciation of a benefactor was 
heightened. 

The next child gave an account of Mr. 
Hoover’s farm in California and explained 


that irrigation had made desert land ex- 
tremely productive. A geographic prin- 
ciple was reviewed in a meaningful way 
and at the best time (the second day fol- 
lowing election). 

A boy related that a ‘‘scientific expedi- 
tion’’ was ready to go into the Kalahari 
Desert; that the leader (whom he named) 
believed they would find skulls and skele- 
tons which would prove this to be ‘‘the 
cradle of the race.’’ Upon finding that no 
one knew the phrase, the teacher showed 
on the map that the Garden of Eden has 
long been supposed to be between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. Bible history was 
reviewed under new conditions. A friend 
in the class said to the boy whose topic it 
was, ‘‘I think I read of that expedition, 
but as I remember it they were going to 
Mongolia.’’ ‘‘No, the expedition you speak 
of is headed by a scientist of London. They 
expect to find the bones of the dinosaur— 
a prehistoric animal.’’ Interest was pro- 
jected, for many. 

The fourth pupil stated that the class 
had shown such interest in some one’s ac- 
count of the mongoose that she felt they 
might be interested in what she had read 
of the anteater of South America. The 
later discussion referred to the cobra, and 
so many wished to contribute or ask qucs- 
tions about ants that the teacher suggested 
that the nature study period on Friday 
should be given over to a discussion of 
ants. She told them of Thoreau’s accounts 
of ant life and suggested that the book be 
gotten from the library. An acquaintance 
with an authority—a great naturalist— 
may have been started. Certainly the Fri- 
day lesson resulted in a renewed interest 
in, and more exact knowledge of, the ant. 

The next pupil suggested that few per- 
sons knew of the Campaign Text Book. 
He said it might be gotten at Campaign 
Headquarters of either party; that it con- 
tained information for party speakers; and 
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that it also had speeches from some of the 
best-known campaigners, ‘‘such as Borah 
and Hughes.’’ In referring to them in 
this way, this boy indicated something of 
rather an intimate acquaintance with two 
outstanding men—a wider contact which 
was the result of several years of keeping 
in touch with the world about him. 

Carl (admittedly the best in this work) 
announced that a Doctor Mansfield of Lon- 
don claimed to have received messages from 
an inhabitant of Mars. He had even had 
a cast made in accordance with a descrip- 
tion which was a part of the message. An- 
other child said, ‘‘Carl, do you believe 
that?’’ To which the latter answered, 
‘No, but scientists have believed, for a 
long time, that Mars is inhabited, and I 
am interested in anything concerning 


Mars.’’ Both children showed by this con- 
versation that the habit of evaluating mate- 
rial has been set up. 

The next speaker announced with very 
evident pleasure that her topic would ‘‘tie 


up with Carl’s.’’ A scientist, it was re- 
ported, claims that it will soon be possible 
to send a rocket to Mars. Some one, not 
so well informed, asked concerning Mars. 
Some said Mars was a star and others, a 
planet. The question was left unsettled 
for that day. The teacher announced that 
she had a Descriptive Astronomy, which 
she would bring. Whether the book will 
eall for work-reading or whether the re- 
sult is a higher level in leisure reading is 
of no consequence. A new interest has 
been awakened. 

An account of the change being made in 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa was followed 
by a discussion of ‘‘The Most Silent Room 
in the World,’’ a vacuum-lined room in 
the Medical Department of the University 
of Utrecht in Holland. When the child 
located Utrecht she commented, ‘‘The map 
shows it in The Netherlands.’’ Her con- 
fusion was immediately cleared up. Here, 


factual 
enforced. 

The last child reported that Trader 
Horn’s grandson had gone to Rio Janeiro. 
Her answers to the members of the class 
showed that she found out that Trader 
Horn was the name of a recent book. This 
indicated both contact and equipment. 

To recapitulate: in a forty-minute 
period, a class of forty-three children (all 
but seven of whom took active part), of 
ages ranging from ten to thirteen, dis- 
cussed, in as social a situation as a group 
of adults at a dinner, topics pertaining to 
civic beauty, modern farm irrigation, 
scientific expeditions, investigation and 
accomplishment, interesting animal life, 
political plans, a feat of engineering 
(straightening the Tower), a great foreign 
university, and a modern piece of litera- 
ture. One might almost say that current 
events out-scienced social science. 

The vocabulary necessary to such discus- 
sion is obvious. The lesson itself would 
convince the most skeptical that enlarged 
vocabulary (and words are the tools of 
thought) is the outgrowth of widened and 
widening interests. By the same token, 
good sentence construction, clear articula- 
tion, and pleasing delivery go hand in 
hand with a desire borne of the knowledge 
that one has something worth communi- 
cating. 

The reports showed that an interest in 
world news over a period of years resulted 
in the habit of reading newspapers and 
news magazines as well as that of consult- 
ing reference books. Who can estimate 
the information which will pyramid be- 
cause of these interests and habits? Not 
only have geography and history been re- 
viewed, but the seeds for interest in higher 
subjects have been planted. 

The reactions of the class showed a tend- 
ency to evaluate and to exercise judgment 
with regard to material presented. The 


geographu was definitely re- 
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power of association and the habit of re- 
flection were clearly evidenced again and 
again. 

Finally, what do we want the study of 
social sciences to do for these boys and 
girls? We want it to give them the in- 
formation, the interests, the attitudes, the 
habits, and the abilities necessary to good 
citizenship with all that this implies. As 
a result of their study of current events 
they are informed, they are interested, they 
are alert to what is going on in the world 


of which they are a part. They are learn- 
ing where to find out; they are having 
frequent practice in the give-and-take of 
differences of opinion. They are active 
because they have ideas. They tend to 
better living, for they are in constant touch 
with achievement. It is the opinion of 
the writer, after three years of thoughtful 
observation, that the study of current 
events in an elementary school is an impor- 
tant phase of a dynamic social science 
program. 














| THE CLEARING HOUSE | 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR Will be within, you see, 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK And that’s why reading always is 
1. Utilizing the facilities of the public li- So interesting to me. 
brary. ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTONE. 


a. A visit to the library after an under- 3. Suggested activities. 


standing of the children’s needs. a. Pageant of Authors. Various mem- 
b. Speakers or story-tellers from the li- bers of the class represent famous au- 

brary or Story-Telling League. thors in the form of a parade, each 
e. Pictures illustrating children’s books. reciting an interesting incident in the 
d. Booklets advertising good books. life of the author. 

2. Posters. b. Pageant of characters. A selection 
a. Display of commercial posters. of characters from well-known books, 
b. Making of posters advertising Book each reciting the most interesting 

Week. These posters to be displayed part of the story read, as Jo in Little 

in school halls and rooms. Women, Buck in The Call of the 
ce. Attractive signs, such as ‘‘Watch Wild, Huck in Adventures of Huckle- 

here!’’ to be posted before Book berry Finn, ete. (Our own library 

Week. Have these followed on No- books could be used to stimulate 

vember 11th to November 15th by wider interest in reading.) 

sheets of pictures illustrating differ- e. Dramatization of various stories. 

ent books with such signs as ‘‘ Who (1) A play with characters from dif- 


are we?’’ or, ‘‘Do you know us?”’ 

Class discussion should follow this. (2) Plays depicting various events 
d. Poems engrossed for display in all tn the lives of well-known av- 

rooms, such as, ‘‘ Who Hath a Book’’? thors. 

and ‘‘Book Houses’’ (see below). (3) Episodes from good books. 

One copy for each intermediate unit 

could be distributed during the week. 


ferent stories. 


(4) Pantomime scenes from books 
with opportunity for good audi- 


Book Houses ence reading. 


4, Programs. 
I always think the cover 8 


en teak te te 6 deer a. One class report to another class 
Which opens into some one’s house some interesting books to read. Story 
Where I’ve not been before. could be told up to an interesting in- 
A pirate or a fairy queen cident so as to interest audience to 
May lift the latch for me; read the whole story. 
I always wonder when I knock b. Radio Broadcasting Station. One 


What welcome there will be. 
And when I find a house that’s dull 
I do not often stay; 


group prepare a ‘‘Book Week’’ pro- 
gram including regular features: 


But when I find one full of friends book reviews; short library talks; de- 
I’m apt to spend the day. scription of book section at stores; 
I never know what sort of folks story-telling; violin and harmonica 


1 From Literature and Living, Book I. 
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solos. (Could be an actual broad- 
casting or an auditorium exercise.) 

. ‘‘Development of Printing.’’ 

. Book Making. 

. Value of Good Illustrations. 

. The Early Story-Tellers—bards, min- 
strels, troubadours. (This could be 
developed in pageant. ) 

g. Campfire Story-Tellers. Characters 
sitting about a ‘‘near’’ real fire re- 
late stories to group and audience. 
(Suggestion to introduce story- 
tellers. ) 


> Oo & @& 


. Book exhibit—a selection of well-illus- 


trated books. 

a. Encourage the bringing of suitable 
books from home. 

b. Use school’s new library books. 

e. Attractive slogans and signs made for 
this exhibit by children. 

d. Children prepare the exhibit. 


. Booklets. 


a. Illustrations picturing scenes or 
characters from stories and poems. 

b. Classified lists from library lists. 

e. Lists worked out by children; such as 
hero stories, western stories, etc. 


. Making a moving picture of a story on 


a roll of paper, such as ‘‘King of the 
Golden River.’’ This idea could be 
used to introduce a good story that is 
unfamiliar to class. 


. Oral composition. 


a. Topics: 
(1) My Best Friend—The Book. 
(2) Evolution of the Book. 
(a) The Cairn. 
(b) Story-Telling. — 
(ce) Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
(d) Picture Writing. 
(e) Manuscript. 
(f) The Printing Press. 

(3) The book as a recorder of ages; 
an enemy of ignorance; a source 
of information ; ete. 

b. One-minute speeches. Members of a 


group discuss books they have read 
and then representatives address 
other groups. 

ce. Discussion between ‘‘English Lan- 
guage’’ and ‘‘Literature.’’ Charac- 
ters from history and literature come 
to assist two main speakers. 

d. Book reports. 

e. Dialogues between authors or char- 
acters; Oliver Twist and David Cop- 
perfield discuss Dickens, etc. 


9. Written composition. 


a. Letters written to friends of the va- 
rious Yeatman units telling of the 
‘*Most Interesting Book in the Yeat- 
man Library.’’ 

b. Written dialogues between authors 
and characters. 

ce. Letters to parents suggesting good 
books that the writers would be proud 
to possess. 

d. Biographies of authors. 


Report of a Committee of Teachers, 


MaseEt O’BriEn, Chairman, 
Yeatman Intermediate School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


1. The meaning of Education Week. 


a. To the child: Appreciation of his ob- 
ligation to match the privilege of free 
schooling with good spirit and hearty 
endeavor. 

b. To the teacher: A call to serve the 
children of the community and to 
work on the problems of his profes- 
sion. 

ce. To the parent: A fuller understand- 
ing of the great adventure of parent- 
hood—its duties, privileges, and op- 
portunities. 

d. To the citizen: Intelligent faith in 
the school as our greatest collective 
enterprise, the foundation of our lib- 
erties, the protector of the achieve- 
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ments of our glorious past, and the 
promise of fuller life for tomorrow.’’ ? 
2. Calendar: 

Monday—Health Day 

Tuesday—Home and School Day 

Wednesday—Know Your School 

Thursday—School Opportunity Day 

Friday—Citizenship Day 

Saturday—Community Day 

Sunday—Armistice Day 

3. Suggested activities. 

a. Writing letters to parents and friends 
(school life at Yeatman). 

b. School life in other nations. 

c. Studies of schools of America: Co- 
lonial America; America at the time 
of the Civil War; America today— 
study some interesting schools. 

d. Dramatizing plays—original or based 
on stories (Moonlight Schools of 
Kentucky). 

e. Presenting pageants. 

(1) Each subject of the curriculum 
speaks for itself. 

(2) School children 
nations. 

f. Listening to talks on ‘‘Our Schools’’ 

- by senior high school and university 
students. 

g. Arranging and presenting debates. 
The following subjects may attract: 
(1) ‘‘The Intermediate School Is Su- 

perior to the Grade School for 
Children of Intermediate Age.’’ 
(2) ‘‘Science is a More Valuable 
Subject Than English.’’ 
h. Writing school poems, songs, ete. 
i. Preparing programs. 
(1) For other advisory groups. 
(2) For pupils of elementary grades. 
(3) For parents and friends—open- 
house during school hours. 

j. Making booklets telling of 

(1) Number of schools. 
(2) New schools. 


of different 


(3) Enrollment for past ten years. 
(4) Foreign-born adult enrollment, 
(5) Cost of educating the child for 
one year. 

(6) Cost of supplies, buildings, ete. 

k. Writing compositions (using educa- 
tional subjects as themes). 

1, Making posters—what schools do for 
health, home, citizenship, ete. 

m. Arranging spelling and reading con- 
tests. 

n. Engaging in classroom discussion of: 
(1) The Pupil and the School: 

(a) What do I expect? 

(b) What are my obligations? 

(c) How can I show my appre- 
ciation ? 

(2) The Teacher and the School: 

(a) What are his problems? 

(b) How can the pupil help him 
to solve them ? 

(c) What will be our achieve- 
ments? 

(3) The Parents and the School: 

(a) What privileges does the 
school offer the parents? 

(b) What opportunities to their 
children ? 

(c) What are their duties to 
their children and the 
school ? 

(4) The Community and the School: 

(a) What opportunities for edu- 
education did our fore- 
fathers have? 

(b) Who developed the schools 
and school system ? 

(ce) How do the schools help in 
community development? 

Report of a Committee of Teachers, 
DapHRENE K. Gray, Chairman, 
Yeatman Intermediate School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


* Journal of the National Education Association, October, 1928, p. 223. 
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SUPERVISORS AT ATLANTA 


The first summer meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction was held in Atlanta, July first 
and second. The first session was devoted 
to the problems of general supervisors in 
city and country and the second to super- 
visors of particular subjects. The presi- 
dent of the Department, Miss Mary A. S. 
Mugan, of Fall River, Massachusetts, ar- 
ranged the program and presided. She 
also spoke before the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as the representative of the newly 
organized department. 

The proceedings of the meeting will ap- 
pear in the annual report of the parent or- 
ganization. Summaries of the papers pre- 
sented are as follows: 

Speaking of the problems of supervisors 
from the point of view of an elementary 
school principal, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, declared that 
supervision is the real work of the princi- 
pal, to which all other duties should be 
held strictly subordinate. She rejoiced 
that principals were being given clerical 
assistance to make this possible. 

Among the pressing needs of which she 
was conscious she mentioned, first, that of 
definition of educational terms. As mat- 
ters stand, teachers are often confused by 
lack of definition. What one speaker calls 
apperception, another calls something else. 
A good dictionary of education would 
help. Second, we need to agree upon fun- 
damental principles of procedure. For ex- 
ample, nothing educates like responsibility. 
A certain retarded boy got a start by work- 
ing on the electrical equipment for the 
stage. Another vital principle is that of 
cooperation. Supervisors should become a 
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part of the life of the school in order to 
work intelligently in it. Still another is 
that of scientific methods in getting the 
facts on which to proceed. Most important 
of all is the principle of arousing strong 
purposes for good. We must ‘‘kindle the 
will into action.’’ 

Doctor Harold H. Bixler, director of re- 
search in Atlanta, outlined the sort of 
preparation in measurements that present- 
day supervisors should have. This in- 
cludes four aspects: training in the use of 
standardized tests, in the use of scientifi- 
cally devised practice materials to develop 
certain skills, in the devising and adminis- 
tering of ‘‘informal’’ tests, and in making 
ratings of pupils. As a means of equating 
scores on tests, the speaker advocated the 
employment of ‘‘G’’ or average grade 
scores as presented by McCall. The whole 
program of testing should be integrated so 
that supervisors, teachers, and research 
workers labor in harmony and with the 
same educational ideals. 

The subject assigned to Miss Danylu 
Belser, of the state education department 
of Alabama, was the organization of school 
and community relations. Miss Belser em- 
phasized the importance of demonstrating 
the value of supervision to teachers and 
patrons. Four principles she thought of 
first importance: school and home sharing 
in the education of the pupil, so that 
Johnnie will accept suggestions from 
either; training teachers in the choice of 
desirable educative situations; provision 
for continuous growth on the part of teach- 
ers; and the use of surveys to acquaint the 
people with results and enlist support. 
Such a survey is now being made of the 
work of pupils in the schools of Alabama. 
Four recent developments all supervisors 
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should fully utilize, namely, the visiting 
teacher movement, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, pre-school education, and teacher 
participation in school policies. 

In order to learn what problems other 
supervisors have, Miss Belser sent out an 
inquiry, to which some seventy-six replies 
were received. A summary of the state- 
ments made, classified under three general 
heads, was presented in mimeographed 
form to the audience and is here repro- 
duced. 






PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION LISTED By SEVENTY- 
Srx SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


(Starred problems are those most often men- 
tioned) 


I. Problems in Philosophy, Psychology, and 

Method. 

*1. What are some satisfactory means for 
helping teachers to see teaching as a 
scientific problem and not a set-up of 
devices ? 

. How to help teachers acquire and ap- 
ply a knowledge of basic educational 
principles. 

. How to help teachers formulate and 
apply a well-defined philosophy of 
education which is essential to good 
teaching. 

. Training teachers to analyze a learn- 
ing situation. 

. Training teachers to administer stand- 
ardized and informal tests and to use 
the findings in preventive and reme- 
dial teaching. 

. Ways and means of improving tech- 
nique without destroying the initiative 
of the teacher. 

. The development of techniques in 
leading discussion (in lieu of the old 
recitation) and in developing creative 
power in children. 

. The introduction of progressive 
methods, including organization and 
equipment, into a formal system. 

. Curriculum development. 

. How to take care of individual differ- 


ences in teachers owing to varied 
amounts of ability, training, experi- 
ence, and teaching conditions. 

How to make teachers’ meetings more 
definitely helpful. 

Making the conference period a co- 
operative enterprise in which the 
teacher takes an active part. 


II. Problems in Standards, Materials, and 
Equipment. 
*1. Lack of knowledge of subject matter 
on the part of teachers. 

2. General failure to provide purposeful 
work for children. 

3. Securing proper materials and equip- 
ment with which to work. (Supervisor 
and teacher.) 

. The selection of suitable textbooks. 

5. Convincing librarians of the need for 
easier materials. 

6. The introduction of progressive equip- 
ment into a formal system. 

*7. Lack of promotion standards. 
8. Lack of elementary school standards. 


III. Problems in Organization and Adjustment. 

1. Keeping a balance between inside and 
outside work. 

2. Inducting the beginning-teacher into 
a successful program. 

3. How to help the experienced teacher 
who has stopped growing because of 
life tenure. 

. General lack of regular, effective 
preparation and planning, including 
lesson planning. 

. Tendency of teachers to revert to the 
type of teaching by which they were 
taught. 

. The organization of the school so as 
to secure singleness of responsibility. 

. Harmonizing the various units so as 
te eliminate jealousies and to secure 
interested codperation and the maxi- 
mum growth from exchange of ideas. 

. Conservation of time and energy. 

. Bringing the teacher and the commu- 
nity into sympathetic understanding 
of each other. 

. Failure to recognize need for super- 
vision. 
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11. How to help the failing teacher. 
12. How to sell supervision to the public. 


The last speaker at this session was Miss 
Hattie S. Parrott, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools in North Carolina. Her 
contribution was a very comprehensive 
outline of a program for the supervision 
of the schools in a county organized on the 
“eounty unit’’ plan. The main points in 
such a program she conceived to be these: 
(1) thorough knowledge of the actual situ- 
ation; (2) development of an efficient staff 
of workers; (3) retaining good teachers in 
service; (4) provision for steady growth; 
(5) eodperative effort; (6)codrdination of 
the activities of teachers and supervisors; 
(7) keeping of adequate records; (8) in- 
forming the constituency as to the work 
of the schools. Each of these points the 
speaker elaborated and referred to guiding 
principles. 

The second session of the Department 
was devoted to discussion of problems of 
special supervision. In an introductory 
address Professor James F. Hosic, of 
Teachers College, chose to emphasize two 
issues: 1. How shall the schools secure the 
services of experts in all subjects, not 
merely in the so-called ‘‘special’’ subjects, 
such as music, the arts, physical educa- 
tion, and handwriting? 2. How shall the 
services of all types of supervisors be co- 
ordinated and unified ? 

At a time when certain subjects were 
actually new and regular teachers had no 
preparation in them, ‘“‘special’’ super- 
visors and teachers were necessary. This is 
no longer true in the original sense. The 
normal schools are quite as competent to 
train young persons in the arts as in Eng- 
lish or arithmetic. As a matter of fact it 
takes longer to learn to do really good work 
in teaching these latter than the former. 
If specialists are needed in some subjects 
in a school system, they are needed in all 
subjects. 


This is indeed the case. What we now 
know about the teaching of reading, for ex- 
ample, is so extensive that only those who 
devote themselves to it can hope to master 
it. Consider, for example, the matter of in- 
dividual deficiencies or the matter of ob- 
jective tests in reading. The social stud- 
ies again are in sore straits and demand the 
ministrations of those who can claim real 
expertness in that field. 

The way to obtain expert service in all 
phases of the curriculum without undue 
expense is to redefine the functions of spe- 
cial supervisors and make new assignments 
of work. One special student of the teach- 
ing of music, or of handwriting, or of 
geography is enough to afford the help and 
guidance which the system as a whole re- 
quires. Persons whose duty it is to visit 
each of a large number of teachers in sev- 
eral schools at stated intervals should be 
replaced with persons in the individual 
schools capable of carrying out the pro- 
gram. Money now spent for assistant su- 
pervisors of music and drawing should be 
spent for expert service in other subjects. 

This is made more feasible by the devel- 
opment of the Codperative Group Plan of 
organization, in which four or five teachers 
divide up the work of a group of children 
and carry on their activities as a team 
with a coach or leader. 

Integration of supervisory effort is the 
responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools or of those assistants to whom that 
responsibility has been delegated. A di- 
rector of elementary schools, for instance, 
has such a function of codrdination. The 
work of such an officer comprises four main 
aspects: (1) the working out and setting 
up of a program of educational aims and 
activities; (2) securing, retaining, and de- 
veloping an effective personnel; (3) in- 
stituting proper procedures; and (4) 
keeping up morale. 

Miss Luella Chapman, of the State 
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Teachers College at Buffalo, who followed, 
gave a good example of the possibilities of 
the expert in a school subject. In speaking 
of the supervision of the teaching of hand- 
writing, she first showed what use is made 
at present of longhand in everyday life 
and in the work of pupils in school. She 
then outlined the preparation of the super- 
visor of handwriting, stressing the impor- 
tance of the psychology of handwriting, its 
hygiene, and the relation of handwriting to 
other subjects. The duties, she thought, 
had been admirably summed up by Bob- 
bitt in the phrase, ‘‘to give illumination to 
all who need it.’’ The supervisor’s pro- 
gram should include office hours for consul- 
tation and time set apart for a careful 
study of the writing of pupils, particularly 
their writing in various school subjects. 
This means research. Codperative research 
is being undertaken by the National So- 
ciety of Handwriting Supervisors to de- 
termine if possible why there is so much 
complaint because of a lack of carry-over 
of skill and habit from the class in hand- 
writing to other classes. 

The final speaker was Mr. W. P. Twad- 
dell, supervisor of music in Durham, North 
Carolina. Music, he suggested, demands 
special attention for some four reasons: 
1. It is a unique language, the language of 
the emotions, and has its own peculiar sym- 
bols, the musical notation. 2. It has re- 
cently been reorganized as a school subject 
and is, therefore, essentially new. 3. For 
these and other reasons there is difficulty 
in reaching perfect agreement by adminis- 
trators and musicians. 4. Because of the 
large part which music plays in life, how- 
ever, and the larger part it ought to play, 
more and still more attention should be 
given to it. 

The National Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference has lately devised standards of at- 
tainment for the various levels of the 
school. These must be adjusted to the 


problem of individual differences. In 
junior and senior high schools this can be 
brought about largely through the sched. 
uling of elective courses. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR 
IN FORWARDING THE EDUCATION 
OF TODAY 

In presenting the Atlanta program of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the president, Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston of Dallas, Texas, said: ‘‘The 
ideals and interpretation which the princi- 
pal holds with regard to the meaning of 
education and ‘Education for a New 
World’ are reflected in his school. He 
can make the program a keen, comprehen- 
sive analysis of the educational methods 
and of the problems of the pupils; and he 
can help the teachers to vitalize the ways 
in which they present this teaching pro- 
gram in accordance with these methods. 
Speakers were chosen who had had real ex- 
perience, and who would point out definite 
methods of procedure.”’ 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent, At- 
lanta schools, the inimitable host of the 
convention, showed on every occasion why 
he had the wholehearted, purposeful co- 
operation of every individual in his state. 
His hobby is health; the children of At- 
lanta have ‘‘perfect mouths’’—as well as 
courtesy. Dr. Sutton’s view of the princi- 
pal as a supervisor was expressed in 4 
glowing tribute to a principal—with a half 
century of service in the background— 
whom the city has honored by carving her 
name upon a fine new building. To Dr. 
Sutton ‘‘the elementary principal is not 
worth his salt if he does not get the vision 
of education and apply this vision. Co- 
operation is the first step.’’ 

Miss Harriet Smith, of Houston, Texas, 
said in speaking about ‘‘Geography for 4 
New World,’’ ‘‘Man’s inventions have 
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made his physical world smaller, his social 
world immeasurably larger. Today man’s 
neighbor is the coolie of Southeast Asia, the 
man of the Kirghiz steppes, the Eskimo 
with a radio set. There are the few who, 
through mastery of principles, make in- 
ventions; there are the many who, without 
adequate understanding, use them. To 
bridge the gap between them, teachers as 
interpreters find their work. They must 
parallel outside material progress with in- 
side understanding of its meaning. Their 
pupils must become intelligently and sym- 
pathetically sensitive to the hows and 
whys of a changing world, determined to 
promote its progress, not merely profit by 
it. Geography study and travel are the 
best ways to develop respect, sympathy, 
and understanding for people differing 
from ourselves.’ 

Miss Bess Clements, Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, in discussing ‘‘The Library as an 
Integral Part of the Elementary School’’ 
said : 

‘*American education is bordering on a 
heavy production but low quality in attain- 
ment standards, due primarily to the 
common customs pursued by methods of 
compulsory education. We need to sup- 
plant these customs and devise some 
scheme by which the average school may 
offer the child a variety of interesting ob- 
jectives which stimulate rather than force 
him to attempt those tasks which are out- 
lined by our present-day school curric- 
ulums. 

‘All present-day methods employed by 
elementary schools are reénforced by ele- 
mentary school libraries. They vitalize 
the possibilities of enriched courses of 
study, stimulate children of varying ranges 
of mental ability, tend to develop intellec- 
tual curiosity, and lend themselves to the 
important task of inviting the child to 
share in man’s greatest university, the 
world of books. 


‘*Social values are not to be discounted 
in estimating the benefits derived from 
libraries as integral parts of elementary 
schools. Library activities are fundamen- 
tally educational; they enrich the curric- 
ulum ; they stimulate initiative on the part 
of pupils and develop healthy minds; they 
socialize and democratize values.’’ 

The orchestra on Monday and the Girls 
Glee Club from the Commercial High 
School on Tuesday made delightful contri- 
butions. 

N. H. Price, Hemphill School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, in speaking of ‘‘Some 
Modern Tendencies in the Teaching of 
Character Education,’’ told of an experi- 
ment in his city covering a period of years. 
When the project was proposed, the aid of 
the entire community was enlisted through 
the newspapers, the churches, business and 
civic organizations, as well as parents and 
teachers. The definite plan of the one 
topic or slogan for the year is appealing. 
They began with ‘‘The Development of 
Character Through Health.’’ The meas- 
urable results reported to the Board of 
Education were fewer absences on the part 
of both pupils and teachers and apparently 
a more cheerful and optimistic attitude. 
Then followed in successive years ‘‘The 
Development of Character through Sports- 
manship’’; ‘‘The Development of Char- 
acter through Work’’; ‘‘The Development 
of Character through the Love of the 
Beautiful’’; ‘‘The Development of Char- 
acter through Thrift.’’ 

One measurable result was the beginning 
of school banking, with deposits exceeding 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. Sev- 
eral case studies would seem to indicate 
the establishment of thrift habits. The 
manifestation of the children in Atlanta 
during the N. E. A. would make it seem 
that they had been ‘‘ Developing Character 
through Courtesy’? and that they had 
caught the spirit of its meaning. ‘‘The 
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Development of Character through the 
Study of Nature’’ is the suggested pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

L. S. Rugg, Alexandria, Louisiana, in 
speaking on ‘‘ Adventurous America,’’ gave 
us a concrete picture of the situation in 
his school. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman, on ‘‘The 
Principal as a Supervisor,’’ pictured school 
life on such an interesting activity level, 
and the participation and contribution 
of the principal in attaining the goals 
in this ‘‘Education for a New World,’’ 
that one surely departed to his own 
sphere with a new enthusiasm and clearer 
vision. 

The hospitality of all Georgia was with- 
out peer. The attitude of school folks, of 
the county and state officials, of the parents, 
was reflected in the manner and real 
reverence for teachers expressed by the 
youngsters in their preparation for our 
coming and in the casual meeting every- 
where. Through the ‘‘Home Newspapers’’ 
to welcome us, our state flower to greet us, 
gorgeous peaches and chilled melon to re- 
fresh us, we were never allowed to forget 
that we were guests. Dr. Sutton’s story 
about ‘‘Seburn Jones’’ at the banquet 
Tuesday evening was the best single event 
of the week, and Atlanta, Georgia, surely 
‘‘eame through’’ in entertaining the 
N. E. A. 

Miss Maude Rhodes, the charming, effi- 
cient local chairman of all affairs relating 
to principals, exhibited a generalship and 
secured a codperation only equaled by her 
superior officer. Mrs. W. D. Coleman’s 
courtesy in personally gathering several 
hundred sprays of Cape Jasmine, one for 
each guest at the banquet, was typical of 
Atlanta. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, President of the 
University of Florida, and beloved of the 
South everywhere, was the speaker at the 
banquet, and concluded the department 


program of all Southern speakers (with 

but one single exception) with an interest- 

ing and illuminating recall of several 
episodes binding together the North and 
the South. 

A word is due the chairman of the En- 
rollment Committee, Herman Ritow, whose 
efforts have resulted in such a material in- 
crease in membership this year, and whose 
enthusiasm is such that the Department 
will ‘‘come through’’ with leaps and 
bounds if each member will let it be known 
that the Department has a program of 
service to all supervising, teaching, and as- 
sistant principals. There are approxi- 
mately 15,000 eligibles whom we hope to 
get within the fold of membership. 

Certain items of business are most inter- 
esting: 

1. Membership nearly 5000. 

2. The financial balance of $7500 permits 
of placing half in a permanent reserve 
fund to provide for our growth, and still 
insures additional resources for the 
Yearbook Committee and for the special 
services of Frank W. Hubbard at 
N. E. A. headquarters. 

3. A Committee on Yearbooks for the 
next three years has been appointed: 
Earl R. Laing, Detroit, Chairman; Isa- 
bel Tucker, St. Louis, and Arthur Gist, 
San Francisco, as members. The topics 
are: 

1930: Good Administration Precedes 
Good Supervision 

1931: The Principal as Supervisor 

1932: Evaluating the Principal’s 
Work (Objective Measurements) 

4. The Research Bulletins of the National 
Education Association are to be sent to 
all members of the Department of Prin- 
cipals. 

5. A joint committee of principals, super- 
visors and superintendents are to make 
a report on terminology, functions, and 
relations in supervision. 
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Officers of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals for 1929-1930: 

President, Herbert C. Hansen, President 
Chicago Principals Club, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Illinois. 

First Vice President, Eva G. Pinkston, 
Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas. 

Second Vice President, Jas. R. Floyd, 
President State Elementary Principals As- 
sociation, 717 Garden Street, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Third Vice President, Mrs. Genevieve 
Stone, Whittier School, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


Fourth Vice President, N. H. Price, 
Hemphill School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Fifth Vice President, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Smith, Mitchell School, 32 and Lafayette, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Secretary, Miss Cassie F. Roys, 2609 
Bristol Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Executive Committee, New Member, Miss 
M. Emma Brookes, Miles School, East 
119th Street and Miles Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
HELEN B. SHove, 
Longfellow School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

Three recent publications are chiefly in- 
tended as orientation, particularly for the 
beginner in the educational profession, who 
quite reasonably may be expected to won- 
der what it is all about. 

Professor Rusk is an exponent of ideal- 
istic philosophy’ and sees in it a better 
foundation for educational theory than 
ean be furnished by either the scientists 
or the pragmatists. He deprecates a purely 
biological approach to education, holding 
that it tends to obscure the creative powers 
of man that especially distinguish him 
from the lower animals. He takes excep- 
tion, also, to the standard classification of 
values as truth, goodness, and beauty, and 
would add as a fourth, religion. 

Anyone who cares to read philosophy at 
all will enjoy the perusal of this little vol- 
ume. The writer has packed much into 
small space, and though he refers to 
numerous authorities, is not pedantic. The 
background of scholarship that he reflects 
is very large; it provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the British as contrasted with the 
American method of studying and writing 
in the field of education. 

Professors Thorndike and Gates under- 
took a more comprehensive task and de- 
mand less of their readers.2, Those who are 
familiar with Thorndike’s Education: A 
First Book will see at once that this later 
treatment of first principles is intended 
to serve about the same purpose as the 
earlier. It embodies, of course, much ma- 
terial not then available and in general 
may be said to be a better balanced and 
more satisfactory piece of work. 

1 Philosophical Bases of Education. 


Co., 1928, 


The chief topics presented are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘the major objectives of education, 
the most insistent needs of education at the 
present time, the special functions of the 
school, the characteristics of children from 
birth to maturity, and the principles which 
underlie the learning and teaching process 
and the selection and organization of mate- 
rials and activities for the school curricu- 
lum.’’ This list is fairly comprehensive. 
The topics omitted belong rather to busi- 
ness than to education as such. 

Naturally in a small book the treatment 
of so wide a field must be condensed. It 
is, and yet the text is clear and readable. 
It will lend itself pleasantly to class use in 
those cases in which the instructor knows 
how to build up by discussion a body of 
concrete details to illuminate general state- 
ments. Otherwise the beginner in educa- 
tion will find himself in the same situation 
that frequently confronts the beginner in 
other subjects, namely, an abstract sum- 
mary of very extensive experience, which 
yields its meaning with difficulty to him 
precisely because he has not had that ex- 
perience. Who was it invented the notion 
that books for beginners should be small? 

Persons with experience will enjoy this 
up-to-date view of education. Every prin- 
cipal and teacher—superintendents, too, 
who are educators—should read this book 
through in order to make sure of a good 
overview of their work as a whole. To 
many such readers special lines of study 
will be suggested, which may be pursued in 
part by the lists of references provided in 
the book itself. 

The volume by Messrs. Clapp, Chase, 


By RobertR. Rusk. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
2 Elementary Principles of Education. By Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates. 


Macmillan 
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and Merriman ® is larger but it is also still 
more comprehensive in scope. These 
writers have particularly in mind the stu- 
dent in the third year of the university 
who is taking up for the first time courses 
in education. The book embodies the sub- 
stance of the orientation course that is re- 
quired of such students in the University 
of Wisconsin. The main divisions included 
deal with historical backgrounds, schools 
of England, France, and Germany, organi- 
zation and administration of public educa- 
tion, cost, elementary and secondary levels, 
vocational guidance, teacher training here 
and abroad, physical education, the scien- 
tific movement, individual differences, 
learning and teaching processes, and types 
of opportunity in the educational field. 

Such a book is obviously encyclopedic. 
This particular book, however, manages to 
be concrete to a surprising degree and if 
used throughout a year’s work doubtless 
proves valuable as a general outline, source 
of references, and summary. The treat- 
ment is scholarly and judicious, the 
printers have done their part well, and 
therefore the only questions professors of 
education will have to ask are: Should a 
general orientation course in education be 
given for college students? Should it cover 
essentially the ground traversed in this 
book? Is such a text in the hands of the 
students a desirable addition to the avail- 
able materials of the course? Many pro- 
fessors will undoubtedly say ‘‘yes’’ to all 
of those questions. 


A DISCUSSION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
Several years ago Professor Horn of 
Mills College wrote a book called The 
American Elementary School. He has now 
rewritten it and selected a new title.* The 
general purpose remains the same, namely, 


® Introduction to Education. 
and Co., 1929. 
* Principles of Elementary Education. 


By Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and Curtis Merriman. 


to discuss the fundamental issues in ele- 
mentary education and set forth general 
conclusions or ‘‘principles.’’ The new 
treatment differs, however, in being more 
controversial and less specific. 

The problem that interests Mr. Horn 
most is to delimit elementary education 
from secondary education. In this he con- 
fesses himself much influenced by Morrison 
of Chicago, whose attempt at a distinction 
between these two phases of education he 
seems to approve. He admits, however, 
that the matter is difficult, that the schools 
of the country are not likely to be reor- 
ganized a la Morrison, and that therefore 
some compromise solution must be found. 

This he arrives at by assuming six years 
as the proper period for elementary educa- 
tion and then proceeding to characterize 
it in two periods, an earlier and a later. 
Both of these are to be homogeneous as to 
curriculum and they are to be devoted 
mainly to the ‘‘tools’’ of learning, though 
some place can be found for social studies 
and the arts. 

Horn’s book shows that he has been 
reading the current literature of education 
and trying to think about the issues re- 
flected in it. He offers an orderly and 
fairly consistent general discussion that 
any educator will find pleasant reading for 
an evening. The work must certainly be 
regarded as supplementary, however, and 
not a major contribution as a text for the 
study of elementary education. It is more 
remote from the everyday tasks of the 
principal, for example, than its predeces- 
sor. At best it is an agreeable essay in 
theorizing. 


THE YEARBOOKS 
With their eighth yearbook the elemen- 
tary principals returned to the type of 
miscellany that was embodied in the year- 
Ginn 


By John L. Horn. Century Co., 1929. 
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books preceding that devoted to the report : 


of the committee on ‘‘Standards and 
Qualifications.’’ The current offering is 
entitled Activities of the Principal and in- 
cludes a reprint of the first yearbook of 
this group. The 22 chapters that make up 
the new volume are mainly by princi- 
pals from all parts of the country. Most of 
these are records of experience or investi- 
gation and since they are from persons not 
generally represented in previous year- 
books, indicate widespread interest and a 
studious attitude. Something of the 
growth of the organization may be guessed 
from the fact: that the roster of members 
occupies more than fifty closely printed 
pages. 

The second yearbook of the supervisors 
is credited to the National Conference in- 
stead of the National Department for the 
reason that this group did not take final 
steps to unite with the N.E.A. until after 
the book was in print. The main object of 
the compilation was to bring together a 
body of recent studies in the scientific ob- 
servation of teaching. Hence the yearbook 
is a contribution to scientific method in 
supervision. Like the principals’ annual, 
this one contains twenty-two chapters, but 
unlike that production these are not 
chiefly by supervisors but by professors of 
education. Field workers are, however, 
fairly well represented. 

A yearbook devoted, as this one is, to 
a specific phase of a subject must of course 
be read in the light of that fact. The 
supervisors print several hundred pages 
on various topics in education in their 
official organ, Educational Method, and can 
afford to specialize when it comes to year- 
books. The second reflects much painstak- 
ing care in dealing with conventional class 
situations in an objective manner. A use- 
ful feature is the section devoted to ap- 
praisal of the work of the yearbook com- 
mittee by two men not members of it. 


The Department of Superintendence 
prints in its current yearbook the first re. 
port of its commission on the ‘‘ Articulation 
of the Units of American Education.” 
Following a general introduction are five 
sub-committee reports, on elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education, higher educa. 
tion, teacher training, and adult education, 
The latter hardly seems to constitute a 
‘*unit’’ in the same sense as the other four, 
but consideration of it was no doubt wise. 
Teacher training, moreover, should prob- 
ably be regarded as part of higher and 
professional education. This section is 
given over to the state normal schools and 
teachers colleges. The chief ends accom- 
plished in this volume were to define the 
issues, attempt certain statements of objec- 
tives, and review research reports bearing 
upon the topics discussed. Some of the 
limitations inhering in the point of view 
assumed are suggested elsewhere in these 
columns. 

It required a massive work of eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages to contain the 
report of the National Society’s Committee 
on ‘‘Pre-School and Parental Education.” 
This is the first time the yearbook of this 
organization has appeared in a single vol- 
ume bound in cloth. The contents are in 
the nature of a general survey of the field 
and therefore in the category of useful 
information. This includes summaries of 
several scientific studies. 

The seventeenth annual of the college 
teachers of education is devoted to a study 
of current educational readjustments in 
higher education. Various topics are 
treated from administration on the one 
hand to methods of teaching on the other. 
The bulk of the treatment consists of ex- 
position and comment upon scientific 
studies, published and unpublished, relat- 
ing to changes now going on in the colleges. 
The number and variety of such changes 
is impressive. 
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The educational sociologists deal with 
objectives. Only three writers are named. 
The first section of the work is made up 
of chapters intended mainly to show that 
educational sociology is an important 
agency for arriving at educational aims. 
The second contains a discussion of rela- 
tive values and the connection of stand- 
ardized tests. The last presents educational 
sociology in relation to social education. 
From this yearbook the reader can learn 
somewhat of the aims of the organization. 
That they are sufficiently broad in scope is 
evident from the fact that standing com- 
mittees have been appointed on curric- 
ulum, teaching, and even on supervision. 

The fourth yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics under- 
takes to summarize ‘‘significant changes 
and trends in the teaching of mathematics 
throughout the world since 1910’’—a suf- 
ficiently inclusive task. The ‘‘world’’ in 
this case comprises twelve countries, all 
European except Japan and the United 
States. The work of each is presented by 
one of its own nationals, whose original 
manuscript has been, where necessary, 
translated into English. Since one per- 
son is credited with translating for some 
five authors, it is to be presumed that most 
of them wrote in French. Even a cursory 
examination of this volume discloses the 
fact that the teaching of mathematics is 
aggressive and flourishing. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ABILITY GROUPING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


A recent study by Superintendent Bonar 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, reported in the 
Elementary School Journal for May, 
reaches the interesting conclusion that 
segregation of first grade children accord- 
ing to ability does not result in improved 
work. By means of an experiment started 
in the autumn of 1927 in three elementary 
schools, the writer undertook to discover 
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whether the work of pupils whose ability 
was ascertained by means of tests would 
be improved or the opposite by segrega- 
tion. The outcome shows that no advan- 
tage could be discovered in segregating 
either accelerated or slow groups. There 
is evidence of greater accomplishment in 
the mixed group. The writer concludes 
that the use of mixed groups is desirable 
not only because of better progress of the 
pupils but because no objections are raised 
by the parents that the procedure is 
undemocratic. 


PROBLEM PARENTS 


In Child Welfare for June, Professor 
Myers of Western Reserve University 
writes of ‘‘Parents Who Are Inconsistent.”’ 
Under this head he seems to class all par- 
ents alike. While we are eager to have 
our children emulate worthy behavior, we 
find ourselves unable to demonstrate it. 
We are, moreover, inconsistent both in 
dealing with children at different times 
and in our attitude toward others. He 
thinks there would be distinct gain if 
parents would be good sports and permit 
the children to point out inconsistencies 
in their parents’ conduct, though he admits 
that human frailty would find this difficult. 


RESEARCH ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Reporting the results of an extended 
visit to schools of education, Professor 
Leonard of the University of Wisconsin, 
in the Journal of Educational Research 
for May, sets forth the needed next steps 
in research in the field of English teach- 
ing. He finds that over three hundred 
studies in this field are now in progress. 
These may be classified under the heads 
of classroom procedure, course of study, 
tests and measurements, reading, litera- 
ture, English usage, composition, gram- 
mar, and spelling. He suggests that as a 
first step the universities and colleges pub- 
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lish in printed or mimeographed form for 
general circulation summaries of studies 
as they are made. These publications 
might be supplemented by reports in the 
English Journal and Journal of Educa- 
tional Research of papers and other activi- 
ties in progress. He thinks also that 
definite steps should be taken to bring 
about greater codperation between all 
agencies interested in the betterment of 
English teaching. It is gratifying to dis- 
cover that these relations are now rapidly 
improving. 


SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Commissioner Graves of New York State 
presents in some detail in New York State 
Education for May a method for the selec- 
tion of school textbooks. He recognizes, 
as others have done, the important part 
which books play in determining the work 
of teachers, and bemoans the fact that cost 
is often a controlling factor with boards 
of education in their judgments. He 
would pay much attention to the mechani- 
cal makeup of the book and its external 
appearance. The content should be rea- 
sonably comprehensible to the pupils. In- 
dividual judgments should not be relied 
upon, but groups should codperate by 
means of carefully prepared specifications. 
The superintendent of schools should be 
held responsible but should not undertake 
to do the work in person—merely to direct 
it. On the whole the most successful ar- 
rangements for the selection of textbooks 
have been found to combine judgments of 
the administrative staff on the one hand 
and of the classroom and special teacher 
on the other. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF STUDY 


In a long paper published in Progressive 
Education for April-May-June, Professor 
Meiklejohn of the University of Wisconsin 
applies to the problem of subject matter 


the method of analysis which he says wa 
used by Professor Dewey some months agy 
in the field of method. The approach ree. 
ommended he claims is scientific. 
plied to method this consists, first, in mak. 
ing sure that studies are made up of 
elements that are related as a whole, with 
continuity and consecutiveness of part, 
and, second, in finding out how pupil 
actually learn so that proper condition; 
may be provided. As objectives of the 
course, this writer mentions human growth 
and human freedom. In order to develop a 
program effective in leading to both, we 
must first inquire what there is in the 
‘“self’’ which contributes to its own devel- 
opment; second, what there is in the insti. 
tutions and forces of human society pro- 
viding the basis for growth; and third, 
through science and philosophy we must 
arrange the elements of our program into 
a coherent whole. All this means that ‘‘our 
approach to knowledge, our use of knowl- 
edge in teaching, must be humanistic, must 
be dominated by an interest in human 
beings, by devotion to their development 
in power and freedom.”’ 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Matter and Method in Education. By 
Mary Sturt and Ellen C. Oakden. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1929. Pp. 
345. $2.50. 

Elementary Statistics. By J. Harold Wil- 
liams. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1929. Pp. 220. $2.00. 

Magazines and Newspapers of Today. By 
Gladys Campbell and Russell Thomas. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and (Co., 
1929. Pp. 210. 

Introduction to Education. By Frank L. 
Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and Curtis 
Merriman. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1929. 
Pp. 569. 

Am I Getting an Education? By George 
A. Coe and others; edited by Sherwood 
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Eddy. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1929. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

Living with Our Children. By Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1928. Pp. 309. $2.50. 

General Method: Foundation and Applica- 
tion. By John P. Wynne. New York: 
Century Co., 1929. Pp. 517. $2.50. 

Social Economy. By Ezra Bowen. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1929. Pp. 
592. $1.80. 

Agricultural Education in the United 
States. By Whitney H. Shepardson. 
New York: Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. 
132. $1.50. 

Guide for a Health Program—Grades One, 
Two, and Three. By Jessie I. Lummis 
and Williedell Schawe. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1929. Pp. 196. $1.24. 

Solid Geometry. By Ernst R. Breslich. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. 182. $1.65. 

Senior Mathematics, Book III. By Ernst 
R. Breslich. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. Pp. 240. $1.65. 

Personality Adjustments of School Chil- 
dren. By Caroline B. Zachry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 
Pp. 320. $1.80. 

The Nature and Direction of Learning. 
By William H. Burton. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1929. Pp. 413. $2.25. 

The Teaching Unit—A Type Study. By 
Douglas Waples and Charles A. Stone. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 
Pp. 205. $2.00. 

Adult Education in a Community. By the 
Buffalo Educational Council, C. S. 
Marsh, Director. American Association 
for Adult Education, 41 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Pp. 192. 

The Training of Elementary Teachers in 
Germany. By Thomas Alexander. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1929. Pp. 340. 

Social Geography Series. By Frederick 


K. Branom and Helen M. Ganey. New 
York: William H. Sadlier, 1928. Book 
I, pp. 154; $1.00. Book II, pp. 243; 
$1.32. Book III, pp. 217; $1.32. Book 
IV, pp. 410; $1.76. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Salary Scales in City School Systems, 
1928-29. Washington, D. C.: N. E. A., 
Research Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 3, May, 
1929. Pp. 65. 

Techniques Used in Dealing with Certain 
Problems of College Teaching. By 
Aretas W. Nolan. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX VI, No. 
40, June 4, 1929. Pp. 25. 

The College Professor as the Student Sees 
Him. By H. H. Remmers. Lafayette, 
Ind.: Bulletin of Purdue University, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 6, March, 1929. Pp. 63. 

A Six-Year Study of Selection, Persistence, 
and Achievement in High School and 
College. By F. P. O’Brien. Lawrence, 
Kan.: University of Kansas, Bulletin of 
Education, Vol. II, No. 4, April, 1929. 
Pp. 28. 

The Standard High School Spelling Scale. 
By Ernest P. Simmons and Harold H. 
Bixler. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Smith, Hammond, and Co., 
Publishers, 1928. Pp. 64. 

Public Instruction in Uruguay. By Heloise 
Brainerd. Higher Education in the 
Argentine Republic. By Heloise Brain- 
erd. Reprints from the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 1929: Bulletin No. 
28, 1928, The Rural Junior High School; 
pp. 79. P. E. Series No. 10, Physical 
Education in City Public Schools, by 
Marie M. Ready; pp. 100. Publications 
Available March, 1929; pp. 24. Statisti- 
eal Cireular No. 11, Per Capita Costs in 
Teacher-Training Institutions, 1927-28. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS AND AN 
IMPORTANT REVISION 


BROOKS’S THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE | 
This text describes adolescent nature and growth so accurately as to facilitate ff 
both the reliable prediction and suitable guidance of behavior during the teens. 

$3.00 





MOSSMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


An interpretation of modern elementary school procedures in the light of 
present day knowledge of the laws of learning. The subjects of the elementary 
school are discussed from this most progressive viewpoint. $1.90 


CUBBERLEY’S PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
A comprehensive and balanced survey of what enlightened and progressive 
school administration of the present day is accomplishing. $3.25 


These are in HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
The Riverside Textbooks in Boston New York Chicago 
Education Dallas San Francisco 








Horace Mann School Courses of Study 





COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 
By DeForest STULL. 288 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION FOR GRADES 
I TO VI 
By Tuomas D. Woop and Rutu Stranc. 88 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
By Gera_p S. Cratc. Grades I and II, 91 pp. Grades III and IV, 126 
pp. Grades V and VI, 121 pp. Paper, 90 cents each. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By Roy W. Hatcu and DeForest STULL. 97 pp. Paper, $1.00. 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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